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Pompeian 
- *Beauty Powder 


Adds a pearly clearness. 
Stays on unusually long, 





‘ e hem. 


Loving Rivals 


They share the secrets that help the 
younger to add to her youthful charm 
and the older to keep hers. Tonight 
it is the secret of Pompeian BEAUTY 
Powder, the powder that adheres so 
smoothly to the face and neck, im- 
parting an exquisite pearly luster and 
fragrance to the skin. 


The three new Pompeian preparations 
shown here have met with great suc- 
cess in New York. They can be used 
separately, or together asa “Complete 
Complexion Toilette.” They are guar- 
anteed pure and safe by the makers 


of Pompeian MASSAGE Cream. 
Pompeian BEAUTY Powder 


imparts a pearly clearness to the skin. Stays 
on unusually long. _ Has a delightful fra- 
grance. White, flesh, and brunette. In a 
beautiful purple and gold box, 50c at the 


~~” Pompeian BLOOM 


A rouge that adds the final touch of youthful 

loom. Imperceptible when properly ap- 
plied. Three shedes, light,dark.and medium, 
exquisitely perfumed. Sold in a vanity box 
with French puff and mirror, 50c at the stores. 


Pompeian DAY Cream 


(vanishing) keeps the skin smooth and vel- 
vety. Protects it against the weather and 
dust. Daintily fragrant. 50c jars at the stores. 


THE POMPEIAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
2168 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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This is the scientific up- 
holstery fabric purchased 
by the U. S. Government 
—theirs is a good lead 
to follow. Ask for 


LEATHERWOVE GALLOWAY 
LEATHERWOVE GIBRALTAR 


The best grades for uphol- 
stery for furniture and motor- 
cars 


Durable—beautiful—sanitary 
Scores of colors and grains 


L. ©. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Leaders in Manyfacturing 
Since 1847 


Samples 
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Mellin’s Food has secured a world-wide reputa- 
tion through raising thousands of ruddy, vigorous, 


healthy babies. 


Send today for a trial size bottle of Mellin’s Food together 
with our book, “The Care and Feeding of 
) Infants.” They are Free. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


Why Autocracy The red summer of des- 
Cennoe Beat tiny is upon us. On the 

green fields of France the 
Free Peoples ““All-Highest War Lord” 
is rolling the dice carved 
out of the bones of millions in an effort 
to hack a way through to victory. The 
second major offensive of 1918 has begun 
and will probably have passed its initial 
stages by the time these lines appear in 
print. At its start, a certain amount of 
ground was yielded by the armies of the 
free nations: practically every major 
offensive of the war has been more or less 
successful during the first few days. 


Soissons may 


headlong rush. He will have to travel the 
distance piecemeal ten miles at a time, 
paying at least 50,000 casualties for every 
mile. Should he hack his way through to 
the Channel, he may get there by fall after 
having spent a million and a half to two 
million men. But his object will not have 
been reached. He will have destroyed 
neither the British nor the French army. 
He will have gained more territory, he will 
be able to hit England with his seventy- 
mile cannon; his submarine pirates will 
have moved fifty or sixty miles closer to 





their prey, English troops and supplizs will 
have to take the slightly longer route via 
Havre. That will be the sum total of 
Hindenburg’s gains, obtained at a cost of 
two millions casualties. And he will stil: 
be faced by the steel wall of French and 
British bayonets. And behind this wall 
two and a half million American soldiers 
will be ready to go over the top next spring. 
The maximum possible achievement of 
Hindenburg’s cannot bring him victory 
for his master—unless he can break the 
spirit of his opponents. 
It is America’s business to see 
that the spiritual flame of the Allied 



















nations is kept burning brightly 
until the American millions are 
ready to knock down military autoc- 
racy, drag it out and throw it upon 
the scrap pile of history. 
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fall, Amiens be surrendered, Vimy Ridge be lost 
again, bloody Ypres may be yielded, but the 
maximum of these possible gains, even the conquest 
of the Channel ports, will not win the war for the 
Kaiser. 

Whatever possible setbacks the red summer may 


have in store, it should always be remembered that 

the Kaiser is confronted not only by the flesh and The Greatest The 200,000 
blood, the steel and the powder of the democratic Mili F soldiers now 
nations, but that he faces an adversary stronger itary Feat joing across 
than steel, more potent than dynamite, the spirit of All Ages every month 


constitute 
America’s answer to the blow 
the Germans launched in 


of the free peoples. 

Let us assume the very worst—the loss of Dun- |; 
kirk, Calais and Boulogne. If he takes them,  /} 
Hindenburg will never accomplish the task in one 
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On the Picardy front, in the taking of Cantigny, the men but a few months from office, factory 
They are crossing the Atlantic at the rate of 200,000 a 
month and their bayonets will clear the path to victory next year 


American troops marching through London, 
and farm demonstrated their fighting qualities. 
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March. They also crush the Kaiser’s last 
hope that his submarines might win the 
war. As each regiment unfurls the Stars 
and Stripeson European soil, it brings anew 
pledge of American support to the Allies. 
But this pledge of our blood is not enough. 
strong spirit cannot strike except 
through a strong body. To maintain the 
morale at the height needed for victory 
in 1919, France, Italy and Britain must 
have food, more food, steel, coal and raw 
materials of endless variety. Also, when 
our army reaches 2,500,000 men and goes 
into action, it must have an unceasing 
stream of food, transport, ordnance, am- 
munition and equipment. Without these 
supplies in abundance and on schedule time 
it cannot fight efficiently, and inefficient 
fighting 4 la Russia means that hundreds 
of thousands will be sacrificed in vain. 
An expeditionary force of three mil- 
lion, even of two or one million men 
operating three thousand miles from its 
base is the greatest military feat ever 
undertaken. To carry it out successfully 
requires the complete mobilization of 
American man-power in order, first, to 
produce all war essentials in sufficient 
quantities and, second, to transport these 
essentials to their destination on time. 
As yet the American forces in Europe 
are only partially equipped. They still 
depend upon France and England for 
artillery, machine guns and _ aircraft. 
Only a few of them have had to replace 
equipment used up in battle. When a 
million and a half American soldiers go 
into action and call for shells, airplanes, 
boots, uniforms, guns, the wherewithal to 
carry on, the real test of national pre- 
paredness will come. 


vu Uv 
The Need for The Government is be- 


realize the 


ee ginning to 
Mobilizing enormity of the task. 
Man-Power Out of this realization was 


born the order to all draft 
registrants either to engage in useful pro- 
ductive work or to join the colors. There 
is only one thing wrong with this order: 
it does not go far enough. In the shortest 
possible time it should be extended to 
apply to all men up to the age of at least 
forty-five. 
Three months ago it was pointed out in 
these pages that the country is still with- 
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PHOTO BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Utah is sending Chaplain Brigham H. Roberts 
to the front. He is the only Mormon at 
the training school for army chaplains 


out a comprehensive and detailed inven- 
tory of its man-power. The country does 
not know except vaguely how many men 
capable of working or fighting it has; it 
does not know where they are or what 
they are doing. It needs a card index of 
its man-power. Every man up to at least 
forty-five should be registered, giving the 
Government complete information as to his 
physical condition, dependents, training, 
present occupation, earning power and 
willingness or capacity for essential war 
work. On the basis of this survey the 
older registrants could be classified in a 
manner similar to the classification of the 
ten millions subject to the draft, thus 
giving the men in class one ample time 
to prepare for industrial mobilization 
when it comes. And it will come before 
long. The sooner the preparations are 
made, the less dislocation will be caused. 


It is unreasonable to expect that the 
United States can continue to feed a large 
part of Europe, raise, equip, transport 
and maintain an army of several millions 
on the other side of the Atlantic, produce 
essential raw materials and manufactured 
commodities for half the world and still 
continue to operate the national house- 
hold on the old individualistic plan. 
Systematic planning, division of labor and 
husbanding of resources must be intro- 
duced, and introduced immediately. 
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Given an abundance of 
trained and equipped sol- 
diers, given a_ plentiful 
supply of food and other 
essentials for our Allies, 
ships in which to carry both continue 
to be the crux of the situation. 
Though the world in May for the first 
time since the outbreak of the war 
built a larger tonnage than the sub- 
marines destroyed, the under-water snake 
has by no means been scotched. Even if 
all the submarines should reform and 
repent tomorrow, going home to sin and 
sink no more, all the shipyards every- 
where would have to continue at their 
present pace for two years merely to re- 
place a part of the tonnage that has been 
sent to the bottom. 

According to the figures of the British 
Admiralty, the submarines in 1918 will 
probably sink a total of 3,500,000 to 
5,000,000 gross tons. If the world out- 
put of new ships reaches 6,000,000 tons, 
the hopes of the experts will be exceeded. 
In other words, they expect little more 
than a net gain of two million gross tons 
for the year. Yet during this year the 
United States alone will require addi- 
tional ships of at least two million tons 
solely to transport and keep supplied its 
expeditionary force. Under these circum- 
stances the work of the shipbuilders is of 
supreme importance. 

Undoubtedly there has been a decided 
improvement in the pace of the shipyards. 
The spirit of rivalry that has been assid- 
uously fostered is beginning to produce 
the results. The men who entered the 
shipyards totally inexperienced are learn- 
ing the new trade. They have not yet 
completed their apprenticeship fully, 
their skill is growing every day 


Why Many 
Shipyards 
are Lagging 





PHOTO BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
So far as staunchness is concerned, the concrete steamer Faith proved a success when she bucked a succession of 80-mile gales on her maiden 
journey from San Francisco to Seattle. carrying 4000 tons of salt in her hold. As a result of this demonstration the 
building of concrete vessels will be speeded up, though the problem of operating costs has not yet been settled 


Making due allowance for inexperience 
and other unavoidable factors of retarda- 
tion, the productien of many yards is still 
far below what it should be, and in most 
cases this lack of production is now more 
or less due to inefficient and incompetent 
management. The work is not properly 
planned and laid out. Essential material 
is not in the right place at the right time. 
Important blueprints fail to arrive. 
Stock and tool rooms are badly located, 
inadequately manned and operated with 
a pase cn system that causes endless 
delays. The managers do not know how 
to remedy the defects. The job is too big 
for them. They have been tried in the 
emergency and found wanting. 
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Publicity To stimulate the men to 
Will Cure still greater efforts and to 

weed out incompetent 
Inefficiency managers, more competi- 


tion and more publicity 

are needed. Competition between in- 
dividual riveting gangs is good, but the 
yard that produces one winning crew may 
have a very low average production. Com- 
petition to reduce the launching time of 
hulls and the time of delivering the com- 
pleted vessel is good, but the yard that 
establishes a new record may _ have 
crowded twice the ordinary number of 
workers upon the record ship. What 
really counts is the average total per- 
formance of the entire yard in any given 
week or month. This performance is best 
expressed by the average number of rivets 
driven per gang in eight hours, by taking 
the total number of rivets driven in a 
week or a month and dividing it by the 
total number of riveting gangs pests: ao 
during the period. 
It would be most instructive and 
healthy if the Shipping Board would 
every week issue a bulletin giving the 
average production per riveting gang for 
every yard in the country. On the basis 
of such a computation it would be easy to 
determine at a glance which yards were 


doing efficient, speedy work and which, 


yards were lagging in the rear. The 
Shippin Board could then analyze the 
cause of the inefficiency and remove it. 
Since all the yards are engaged in pre- 
cisely the same work under practically 
identical circumstances, even the layman 
could segregate the sheep from the goats 
at a glance, and the weight of public 
opinion would most certainly force the 
rearmost yards either to improve their 
methods and speed up or else relinquish 
control to the Coveiuigne. 
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Helping the We have always harbored 
Worker Who lively sympathy for the 
aaa © newspaper reporter who 
Needs a Raise works ten to twelve hours 
a day, draws down twenty- 

five dollars a week and looks with envious 
eyes upon the pay check of the man who 
sets up his “copy” on the linotype, re- 
ceiving a minimum of thirty dollars a 
week for a daily stint of seven and a half 
hours, overtime commanding a_ higher 
rate. Since the outbreak of the war our 
sympathy has gone out in special measure 
to clerks, salesmen, to laborers not en- 
gaged in war industries and to families 
with small fixed incomes who had no 
Opportunity to evade the rising cost of 
commodities or profit by this rise. And 


The Pulse of the Pacific 


the number of families caught between 
the devil of rising costs and the deep sea 
of stationary incomes is larger than the 
average man supposes. 

With these preliminaries we wish to 
express our admiration of the report made 
for the Railroad Wage Commission by 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the In- 
terior. It isa document worth the atten- 
tive study of every thinking individual, 
both on account of the facts it presents 
and the deductions and recommenda- 
tions drawn from them. 

The two million railroad employees last 
winter demanded increased compensa- 
tion. They were entitled to it. To the 
Commission fell the task of determining 
how much of an increase each class of 
employees should receive. So it set out 
first to find out how much each class was 
getting. 

Sociologists and economists have known 
for a long time that the average earnings 
of the average man in American industry 
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section men, yard employees and laborers 
were hit just as hard by the rising cost of 
living, but they were unorganized and 
had to be satished with microscopic ad- 
ditions to their wages. 

They are still unorganized, but Secre- 
tary Lane’s report actually recommends 
an increase of $23 a month for the clerk 
or section hand, whereas the engineer’s 
pay is to be increased only $20 a month! 

/hen you feel inclined to become fussy 
and indignant over the increased cost of 
railroad tickets and freights, consider for 
a moment how you would like to get along 
on $55 a month in war time. The largest 
part of the increased railroad revenue is 
going to the clerks, the section hands, the 
yard and other lowly employees. They 
had it coming to them for a long time. 

If the war can lift the wages of the toil- 
ing, unskilled, unorganized millions to 
the level where a decent existence becomes 
possible and keep it there, the scarlet 
cloud will have a distinct silver lining. 


Tacoma joins the procession. Recently a new shipyard launched the first of ten steel steamers 
to be built in the Puget Sound city, which has hitherto been specializing in wooden ships 


were startlingly, alarmingly small. But 
the average middle-class public did not 
know it. Secretary Lane’s report points 
out that the average pay of 111,000 rail- 
road clerks in December, 1917, was $56.77 
a month and that their salaries had been 
raised $2.60 a month since 1915. His re- 
port showed that 350,000 section men 
and unskilled laborers were now being 

aid at about the same rate as the clerks, 
ae that the laborers’ wages had risen 
about $11 a month since 1915. 

“To him that hath shall be given,” re- 
marks Secretary Lane in the report, and 
the statistics bear him out. Whereas the 
fifty-a-month clerk received an increase 
of $2.60 a month in two years, the 33,000 
road freight engineers saw their compen- 
sation go up from $152 a month in I9I15 
to $175 a month in 1917, the increase 
alone amounting to 40 per cent of the 
average clerk’s or laborer’s entire earnings 
in 1917. 

Congress hastened to grant the engi- 
neers, the firemen and the trainmen a fat 
increase in 1916 because the cost of living 
went up and the claimants were thor- 
oughly organized. The 600,000 clerks, 


The Widow’s [hey are the happy ones 
Mite and Its today who in the wrack and 

wreck of war can see other 
Significance things than stern duty, 
grim necessity, and cold 
obligation—who can see the beauties of 
heroism, self-sacrifice, loyalty quite di- 
vorced from all compulsions. Innumer- 
able instances arise; perhaps it is our loss 
that we do not consider and cherish them 
more than we do. 

A widow, Mrs. Victoria Pinchetti, who 
is a dweller in the San Francisco Relief 
Home, was stirred by the appeal of the 
Red Cross and looked at her meager pos- 
sessions to see what she might give in 
answer to that appeal. There remained 
to her only a thin, worn wedding ring, and 
she gave that. 

In itself, her contribution was a beau- 
tiful thing. But thereafter occurred one 
of those episodes that gleam like light in 
a world full of the darkness of death. The 
ring was not melted for its intrinsic worth, 
but, its story having been told, was sold 
at auction, bringing from some large- 
hearted person an amount such as we 
may well believe Mrs. Pinchetti never 
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Everywhere in the Far West the second Red Cross war fund was heavily oversubscribed, and 
everywhere women were primarily responsible for the success. These Seattle women 
contributed cash, their services and the use of their motors to the cause 


owned, the sum of one thousand dollars. 
The purchaser, modestly hiding in anon- 
ymity, turned back the ring for resale. 
Thereupon it was proposed 
that the worn little band be 
auctioned for return to the 
original giver. A spirited bid- 
ding brought this second price 
to one hundred dollars, and it 
was directed that the ring be 
sent to Mrs. Pinchetti with 
compliments of the workers 
and its last purchaser. 

For most of us—dull, un- 
imaginative plodders as we 
are—this would have been 
enough. But the Red Cross 
workers were not content 
with the simple, prosy act— 
they must add a touch, must 
make a fine act beautiful. 

A quick and sensitive man 
donated a great armful of 
roses. The bouquet was 
offered at auction and sold for 
seventy-five dollars. Mrs. 
Pinchetti’s glorified mite went 
back to her accompanied by 
living evidence of a city’s 
appreciation of her sacrifice. 
On a goldsmith’s scales her 
offering was probably worth a dollar or 
two; because it represented vastly 
more than so much gold it brought 
vastly more than its commercial worth 
to the Red Cross. 

The scientists and mechanicians of war 
declare that guns and men and money will 
win the war. But if this world is any- 
thing more than a blindly swirling chaos, 
if there is anything vital save matter in 
the universe, if there is, in short, a God in 
Heaven, nor guns nor men nor money, 
nor greed for power, nor the haughty 
ruthlessness of the lustful Hun shall pre- 
vail over a people whose hearts are as 
beautiful as are those of Mrs. Pinchetti 
and the workers who took her thin round 
mite and made a poem of it! 
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The Woman’s The only grievance com- 


lained of by the Cali- 
Land Army sc employers of the 
is Winning 


first squad of the Woman’s 
Land Army was the dis- 
turbance caused during the first week by 
the constant procession of newspaper re- 


porters and moving-picture operators. 
After these visitors had departed, after 
heels and hands had become calloused 





and the skin had completely peeled off 
fifteen feminine noses, the results of their 
labor far exceeded the employers’ expec- 
tations. 
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The manager of one Elsinore, Cali- 
fornia, farm employing fifteen Land 
Army workers writes: “lhe second week 
they did as well as the average farm hand. 
The third week they averaged better than 
the general run of farm labor. A number 
of the women have driven cultivators, 
hand-plows, mowers, hay-racks; they have 
atsled pipe, made sluice boxes for irriga- 
tion work, planted, transplanted and hoed 
tomatoes, hoed beans, potatoes, nursery 
stock. When we offered to employ these 
Land Army women, we believed that half 
the wages of the first month would be 
lost. We doubt now that any of it has 
been lost. The success of these women is 
partly due to their keen intelligence. A 
number of these women are athletic, good 
swimmers, tennis players, hikers and all 
are in the work because they have been 
made to feel that it is a patriotic duty. 

“One of our old-time farmers who esti- 
mated that it would take five women to 
do one man’s work, came to our office last 
month begging for five women for two 
months to handle the hoeing on his bean . 
and tomato acreage. We all feel that 
these Victory farmers will 
produce work equal to that of 
men for each dollar spent in 
wages, that they are much 
more reliable and more apt to 
stay on the same ranch the 
entire season than the floating 
farm labor. It is a shock to 
have farm labor wanting to 
cut the noon period short 
because they are so intensely 
interested in their work.” 

The Woman’s Land Army 
accepts only able-bodied wo- 
men of intelligence and ster- 
ling character. In California 
they are paid $60 for the first 
month ‘and thereafter receive 
the samerateasmen. Theim- 
portance of their service can- 
not be overestimated. 
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How About With the best 
aa ae intention in 


the world the 
Next Spring? women of the 


Land Army 
will not be able to make good the defi- 
ciency in skilled male farm labor. The 
problem of man-power on the American 
farms is growing more serious every month 


fst 


COPYRIGHT BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Two privates in the Woman's Land Army 
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These American telephone girls are now keeping the lines open behind the Yankee fronts in 
France. All of them volunteered for the dangerous service in the war zone 





as the draft depletes the ranks of 
those engaged in farm work. It 
is time right now to make a com- 
prehensive survey of the farms 
and their labor, to ascertain how 
much labor has been and how 
much more will be withdrawn. 
On the basis of really accurate, 
nation-wide data it will be possible 
to determine whether the shortage 
can be filled next spring by mobil- 
izing more men and women in the 
cities or whether it will be neces- 
sary to go to other countries for 
an emergency supply. But this 
survey must be made right now. 
To wait until the emergency is at 
hand would be fatal. 

In the meantime there exists, in 
the Far West at least, a leak 
which keeps a large portion of the 
available labor in constant idle- 
ness. The figure of the laborer 
who, carrying his blanket roll, 
slowly plods along the right-of- 
way of the railroads is a familiar 
sight. At best he makes fifteen 
miles a day. To travel to a new 
place of employment a hundred 
miles distant takes him a week. 
By rail he could cover the stretch 
in three hours. Because he walks, 
the farmer loses six days of his 
labor. In the aggregate there 
must be ten thousand men mov- 
ing constantly. If the railroads 
would carry this farm labor free 
upon presentation of proper cre- 
dentials ormake anominal charge, 
this waste of man-power could be 
materially reduced, especially if 
the railroad police and constables 
received instructions to arrest 
anyone “beating it” witha blanket 
along the right-of-way. 

This is merely a palliative. If 
the war continues far into 1919, 


drastic measures must be taken to insure 
the farmer an adequate supply of labor. 
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Conserving 


the West’s 


It may seem to be pifflifer- altitude of gooo feet on Sunday and to be 
ous drivel in these scarlet home again by night. Unfortunately the 
days of world battle, yet columbine is so conspicuous that few 
Wild Flowers we wauld like to raise our women can resist the temptation to gather 


The Pulse of the Pacific 








The Campanile of the University of California 
and its proud inscription 
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fortunate is the fact that campers, 
picnickers and motorists usually 
pull up the entire plant by the 
roots. Asa result of this practice 
the columbine threatens to join 
the great auk and Charley Ross 
in their mysterious abode, at least 
so far as the most accessible and 
most popular partsof the Colorado 
Rockies are concerned. 

Why not have a closed season 
for columbines and save Colorado’s 
state flower? 
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American Boys Only those in the 


water transporta- 
Go Back to tion business 


the Deep Sea know to what a 

hopeless level the 
American merchant marine had 
sunk prior to the war. The an- 
cient glory of the fleet that carried 
the Stars and Stripes into every 
port of the world had faded out 
and no one seemed to care. 
America had turned its back upon 
the sea. The country’s interest 
was centered upon internal devel- 
opment. Gradually the conviction 
grew up that American enterprise 
ended at tidewater, that it wasn’t 
worth while to try and reconquer 
a share of the marine carrying 
trade. This attitude of indiffer- 
ent resignation reflected itself in 
the maritime legislation passed by 
successive Congresses. 

So little interest did America 
take in its merchant marine that 
less than twenty per cent of the 
crews of American salt-water ves- 
sels consisted of native sons. Even 
on the bridge and in the engine 
room the bulk of the personnel 
was of foreign birth. 

Now the miracle is happening. 


Of late good roads and cheap motor American ships by the score are leaving 
cars have opened the high places to thou- American ways every month. Right now 
sands where dozens used to go. In the the United States has as large a tonnage in 


vicinity of Denver it is easy to reach an_ the foreign trade as Germany had in the 


heyday of the peaceful prosperity it 
sacrificed upon the altar of Moloch. By 
the end of the year the United States will 
be the second maritime nation of the 


voice on behalf of the an armful of the flowers. Still more un- world, and by the end of 1919 England 


mountain flowers. 
We have no desire 
to detract atten- 
tion from the con- 
servation of wheat, 
yet we would fain 
add a plea for the 
conservation of the 
columbine. What 
the edelweiss is to 
the Swiss Alps, the 
columbine is to the 
Rockies. It grows 
high up on the 
slopesof the range, 
rarely descending 
below 8000 feet, 
and among. the 
rocks and snow 
banks of the high 

laces its vivid 
eee never fails 
to surprise and 
charm the moun- 
taineer and nature 
lover. 
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Since good roads enabled the flivver to climb clear to the snow-line in a day, Colorado has 
een its wild flowers destroyed so rapidly that a closed season for 


the columbine is being advocated 


will have to look to 
her marine laurels. 

These new ships 
must have crews. 
A year ago nau- 
tical schools were 
opened and from 
them have come 
sufficient numbers 
of deck officers and 
engineers to supply 
the demand. But 
it was only re- 
cently that the 
Shipping Board or- 
ganized the Sea 
Service Bureau to 
recruit sailors. 
Fortunately the re- 
sponse ‘to the ap- 
peal to go to sea 
has been most 
gratifying. Inthe 
Pacific Northwest, 
for instance, the 
average number of 
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applicants at the Bureau has been sixty a 
day. But the most encouraging sign was 
the character of the applicants. Most of 
them were native American boys, a great 
many of them raised on farms as far east 
as Nebraska. Like the New England boys 
who manned the clipper ships and the 
whalers, they have been caught by the 
glamor of the sea and have chosen the 
new mercantile marine for their life work. 
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The Sailor’s a you remember the sea 

tales in which the sailors 
Remarkable were fed on salt pork and 
Earnings hard tack, flayed with the 


cat-o’-nine-tails, knocked 
down with belaying pins and herded into 
grimy fo’c’stle holes by inhuman mates 
and masters? If you do, read on and 
marvel at the contrast of their lot. 

On the Pacific Coast the standard union 
wage of the common sailor is $75 a month, 
plus quarters and board. For this com- 
pensation he agrees to work eight hours 
out of the twenty-four, the working time 
of most of the crew to be put in during 
daylight. For everything he does outside 
of the stated eight hours he receives over- 
time pay at the rate of 60 cents per hour. 
On the coastwise runs the majority of the 
sailors and deck hands may have very 
little to do all day while at sea, but when 
the steamer docks in the evening and 
begins to discharge cargo, all work done 
by the sailors is paid for as overtime. 

he average Pacific Coast sailor nowa- 
days considers it a bad trip when he 
doesn’t draw down $150 at the end of the 
month, clear. And the Shipping Board 
is taking raw inland material and making 
fair sailors out of it in a training course 
lasting six weeks! 

Incidentally the naval architects of the 
Shipping Board have paid special atten- 
tion to the design of the crew’s quarters 
aboard the new fleet. They are roomy, 
well lighted and ventilated, and shower 
baths are supplied for the men. If high 
wages, short hours, good food and com- 
fortable quarters are an attraction, three 
aa will be waiting for every job 
aboard the new fleet. 
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Who is going to operate 
new ships? Will the Ship- 
ping Board follow out the 
original intention and turn 
the vessels over to private 
firms or will the Board prefer to operate 
the new fleet for Government account? 

Hitherto no government has attempted 
to go into the commercial steamship busi- 
ness except in war. Every maritime na- 
tion has relied upon private enterprise to 
conduct the marine carrying trade and 
has encouraged this private enterprise 
with subsidies or bounties. Unless con- 
ditions radically change, this procedure 
will be adhered to when peace returns. 
Even today, in the midst of war, prac- 
tically all the merchant vessels of Eng- 
land, Japan, Sweden and Norway; not 
directly used for national purposes, are 
operated by their owners under govern- 
mental direction. 

It is of course wholly undesirable that 
the Federal Government after the war 
should take the entire fleet of perhaps six 
or eight million tons, put it on the auction 
block and sell it unconditionally to the 
other bidder. On the other hand, it 


Who Will 
Ron the 
New Ships? 


SUNSET, the Pacifiz Monthly 


would be equally impractical for the 
Government of the United States to en- 
gage in the business of carrying freight 
and passengers between Colombo, Singa- 
pore and Hongkong. Unless the mer- 
chant marines of all the nations are gov- 
ernmentally operated, Government opera- 
tion of the American merchant marine 
would constitute a disastrous handicap. 
Private operation under governmental 
supervision and support would seem to 
be the logical method of solving the prob- 
lem created by the marvelous cick of the 
American merchant marine. The more 
encouragement the steamship companies 
receive right now, the more vessels they 
are allowed to operate in essential busi- 
ness now, the easier will be the task of so 
operating the tremendous new tonnage 
after the war that it will be a source of 
profit instead of a burden to the nation. 
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Feeding the During the past ten years 
Seanuin it was almost impossible 

rving for the railroads to obtain 
Railroads an increase in either 


freight or passenger rates. 
Whenever they asked one of the numer- 
ous public bodies charged with the super- 
vision of the carriers to sanction a raise, 
they were opposed by the representatives 
of the shippers. And the shippers usually 
won out. Public opinion was not with the 
railroads. The public remembered the 
time in which the railroads controlled 
legislatures, commissions and executives, 
using them for their own purposes without 
regard to the welfare of the common- 
wealth. When this control was taken 
from the carriers by the voters, the vari- 
ous commissions assumed, unconsciously 
perhaps, that their mandate from the peo- 
ple required them to chastise the railroads, 
and this attitude met public approval. 

So it came about that for ten years the 
plea of the railroads for higher rates fell 
upon stone-deaf ears. The average news- 
paper argued that the railroads cry of 
of distress was camouflage. The man in 
the street merely grinned when a railroad 
president painted a vivid picture of the 
impending wreck and ruin. He was only 
too willing to have the railroads placed 
on short rations. 

Now he knows better. Now the Gov- 
ernment has discovered that the railroad 
people spoke the truth. As a result of 
this discovery the Federal Administra- 
tion has given both freight and passenger 
rates the most drastic lift in the history 
of American transportation—and every- 
body cheerfully accepts the inevitable. 

The war has demonstrated the supreme 
importance of adequate transportation 
facilities. Whether the railroads remain 
in the Government’s hands or go back to 
private control, the starvation era fol- 
lowing the muckraking period is definitely 
past. The public now knows that even a 
railroad must be well fed if it is to per- 
form its work efficiently. 
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The Use of pxontnn . mepeeiy |» 

Rs anner; it should not be 
Patriotism used as a cloak. We have 
as a Cloak too many instances where 


the individual wraps him- 
self in the flag either for mere protection 
or to serve unworthy ends. Recently, at 
a class reunion at Cornell University, an 
obscure member introduced a resolution 


condemning for disloyalty Dr. David 
Starr foatae, probably the most dis- 
tinguished member of the class. The 
fraction of the membership attending the 
reunion passed the resolution which 
doubtless covered some grudge patiently 
nursed through nearly fifty years since 
undergraduate days and now camou- 
flaged with the Stars and Stripes. The 
press reported the resolution and imme- 
diately telegrams of protest poured in 
upon the Cornell executive. tt is to be 
resumed that they were not needed. 
Dr. Jordan has given his long life to use- 
ful public service and has been recog- 
nized by appointment on important 
national committees. For the past ten 
years he has given his best energies to 
explaining the wastefulness of war, even 
carrying this idealism to the point of ad- 
vocating that America keep out of this 
war if an honorable way could be found. 
But when finally the nation realized that 
America must enter this war in the cause 
of liberty and democracy, Dr. Jordan 
became one of the strongest public 
tainly explaining the iniquities of the 
erman system and urging that this war 
must be fought to a finish to the end that 
all war may cease. Many men of influ- 
ence, whose beliefs before we entered the 
war were in bitter opposition to Dr. 
Jordan’s theories, have protested against 
the recent unfair attack upon him. In- 
justice, masquerading as patriotism, will 
not be tolerated by honest men. There 
might well be a law to reach those plotters 
who seek advantage of any sort from the 
patriotic impulses of a people at war. 
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Getting Ready John Jones owns a brass 


foundry and a machine 


for More shop turning out faucets. 
War Taxes —_ In 1913 and 1914 the busi- 

ness cleared him $12,000 a 
year. In 1915 he made a number of 


changes in the machine shop, quit making 
faucets and began to produce shell cases. 
Instead of $12,000 he made $24,000 that 
year and built an addition. In 1917 he 
worked two shifts, enlarged the shop still 
further and made a total profit of $90,000. 
In 1918, having built still another addi- 
tion, his profit will be more than $100,000. 

In 1915 and 1916 John Jones paid 
nothing except his ordinary taxes. Dur- 
ing those years war manufacturers in 
England surrendered to the Government 
eighty per cent of their excess profits. 
In 1917 John Jones, out of his extra war 
profits of $78,000, paid the Government 
an excess profit tax of about $31,000. 
Deducting all other taxes, he still had an 
income of $50,000 left, or four times the 
amount of his normal revenue. 

If Jones, out of his war contracts, makes 
$102,000 this year, and if the Government 
should tax his excess profits at the Eng- 
lish rate of eighty per cent, he still would 
have an income larger by $18,000 than 
his normal pre-war profits, and he would 
have the full profit of two taxless years. 

Last year Congress dodged the demand 
for heavy taxation of war profits. This 
year the President, sensing the country’s 
temper far better than the lawmakers, 
interfered with a demand for an immediate 
stiff increase of the taxes levied on war 
profits, incomes and luxuries. 

Congress will be astonished to hear the 
thunderous applause as its hand goes 
deeply into the pocket of the war profiteer. 
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Since Carranza Abolished 
Bull-Fighting, Gringo-Baiting 


Has Reflaced It as a 
National Short 







Enter the New Picador, 


the Deftly-Prodding German 


Behind the Gold-Tifped 
Editorial Pen 


Gring O ~Baiting 


A New National Sport in Mexico 


O the Mexicans really hate 
Americans? I give it up. I’ve 
been trying to decide that for 


most of the five or six years that 
I’ve been living and working among Mexi- 
cans. Sometimes I think they do. And 
again I thinktheydon’t. What I dothink, 
though, is that the Mexican, taking him 
collectively, thinks he hates us terrifically. 
Time and again I have asked the 
question of Mexican friends. Almost 
always my only reward has been a water- 
haul. Once and once only did I strike oil 
—or, at least, surface seepings. By dint 
of diligent and persistent proddings I 
managed one night to elicit from a 
Mexican an apologetic acknowledgment 
that “some Americans, possibly most of 
them, who come to Mexico are not liked 
by the Mexicans.” 


By Robert Hammond Murray 


“But why, specifically?”\I urged. ‘And 
is the dislike confined to individuals, 
or does it extend to us collectively?” 
Placing his hand confidentially on my 
shoulder my friend proceeded to un- 
bosom himself of explanations: 

“Let me tell you,” said he. ‘“‘Princi- 
ally, I think, Mexicans dislike Americans 
Ga Se bad manners. But 
there are other reasons. Normally, per- 
haps, the Mexican is not more antagonistic 
toward Americans than toward any other 
foreigner. There is a racial antagonism 
between our people and the peoples of the 
United States and of European countries 
—less, maybe, so far as the French, the 
Spanish and the Italians are concerned, 


than the British and the Germans—all 
the blonde races. This antagonism is 
born in us; it cannot be eradicated. Other 
nations hold the same mutual racial dis- 
likes, to a greater or a lesser degree— 
the British for the French, the French for 
the Germans, the Russians for the 
Japanese, and so on. You understand. 
But, aside from the fact that the Mexicans 
and the Americans do inherit an under- 
lying mistrust and dislike for each other, 
merely because you are what you are and 
we are what we are in blood and origin, 
there are other reasons. In Mexico we 
see more Americans, come in closer con- 
tact with Americans, than we do with any 
other foreigners excepting, perhaps, the 
Spaniards. We live with them—share 
our house with them, I may say. Per- 
haps we know them too well; people 
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“Faked" news, detrimental to the interests of the United States, is being fed to the Mexican people by numerous anti-American, pro-German 


newspapers in the Mexican capital. Translated, the headlines read: 


“Insurrection in the United States Against Enforced Military Service— 


Bands Suddenly Organized Among White Settlers, Negroes and Red-Skinned Indians Raise the First Cries of Revolt—The Industrial 
Twenty-five thousand copies of this “extra were bought and eagerly read by the Mexicans 


Workers of the World Aid the Movement.” 
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Nearly half a century ago American miners and railroads began to develop and exploit Mexico, gradually penetrating into every part of the 
republic, They paid the Mexican like a gentleman but treated him like a peon. The Mexican will forgive anything but bad manners 


living under the same roof are more apt 
to appreciate each other’s deficiencies, 
you knew. 

“You Americans come down here to 
make money, and you make it, lots of it, 
by developing our resources and employ- 
ing opportunities which belong to us, 
but which, through lack of enterprise, 
energy or capital, we neglect. You are 
what you call ‘smarter’ than we. We 
know it, and we resent it. We resent, too, 
the attitude which Americans—there are 
many individual exceptions, but in the 
mass what I say is true—assume toward 
us; you seem to bear yourself as though 
you were dealing with an inferior people. 
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And you do not take pains to hide this. 
We are more clever at that sort of thing 
than you. But—(an impressive pause) 
we might forgive all that and like you 
better if you weren’t so bad-mannered.” 

Now, this may sound foolish. I would 
have laughed at it myself five years ago. 
Yet there is a lot of meat in what my 
Mexican friend said. At any rate, let it 
serve as a Starting-point for an attempt 
at clarifying the attitude of the Mexican 
toward the American and interpreting it 
for the benefit of those who know not 
Mexico or the Mexicans. What state- 
ments I, as an American, have to make 
regarding Americans in Mexico and their 
bearing there apply to them 
collectively. Individually, there 
are many and notable excep- 
tions. 


1° Coen tl a_ half century 
ago the period of develop- 
ment andexploitation of Mexico 
by Americans began. The 
advance guard of the small 
army of gringos which later 
spread into every part of the 
republic consisted principally 
of miners and railroad men. 
Men who mine and lay rail- 
roads—the rank and file—are 
apt to be pretty rough sort of 
citizens so far as concerns their 
conformity tothe rules of polite 
society. Their hearts may be 
in the right place, and probably 
they are, but their manners 
and their attitude toward their 
subordinate fellow-man, espe- 
cially if his skin happens to be 
a few shades darker than his, 
occasionally leaves much to be 
desired—from the standpoint 
of the dark-skinned gentleman. 
The Mexican doesn’t care three 
whoops in a gale as to the state 
of your heart if you are polite 
to him. One ancient American 
who has summered and win- 
tered Mexico and the Mexican 
y for a third of a century, and 
‘Si: who likes the people and is 
y liked by them, once said to me: 
“Tt’s easy enough to get along 
with the Mexican, if he is 





One of the German-inspired, if not German-made, 

post~carde that are being distributed openly in Mexico. 

This one was brought from Salina Cruz in May. The 

glorified bust of the Kaiser and the German crest are 

pictured in a setting that suggests the palace of the 

President of Mexico at Chapultepec, and the inscription 
reads: “The Great Friend of Mexico™ 


working for you. Treat him 
like a gentleman and you can 
pay him like a peon, but he will 
not stand for being paid like a 
gentleman and treated like a 


peon.” The trouble seems to 
have been that most of the early 


American employers of Mexican labor 
in Mexico did the latter—they paid the 
Mexicans what, in proportion to the 
average price of labor up to their coming, 
amounted in the Mexican’s viewpoint to a 
gentleman’s wage, but they treated them 
like peons. Interpretative meanings of 





Henry Prather Fletcher, American Ambassador 
to Mexico, has probably the most diffi- 
cult job of any American diplomat 


orders and directions issued in English 
or informal Spanish usually were im- 
parted through the medium of boot-toes 
and pick-handles. The peon stood for it, 
but his disrelish was not the less keen, 
intensive and enduring. So the legend, 
from these beginnings, gradually spread 
through the length and breadth of the 
land that the gringo was a rough and 
brutal and an impolitely impulsive per- 
son who paid good wages but whose 
manners ‘were, as Kipling says, “‘offal.” 

But a generation before this the mind 
of the Mexican had been fertilized and 
prepared to receive readily such seed as 
this. The Mexican war did that. 

In the lessons taught from that war 
by the Mexican politicians, statesmen 
and school-teachers, and accepted by an 
unsophisticated, credulous people, we 
find the first story of the present super- 
structure—undoubtedly laid upon the 
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Gringo-Baiting: Robert Hammond Murray 


foundation of the natural racial antipathy 
before mentioned—of distrust, antagon- 
ism and dislike, which may, for aught I 
know, attain to the proportions of a real 
and lively hatred, from the summit of 
which most contemporary Mexicans are 
unquestionably inclined to take their 
view of their northern neighbors. 

The contact with the pioneer 
crop of rough-and-ready mining 
i railroad-building Americans 
provides the second story. Sub- 
sequent additions to the structure 
were made in the later steps 
in the history of the physical 
and business contact of the 
two peoples and the relations 
of their governments. I have 
found that the most radical 
and bitterly expressed senti- 
ments of hostility to Ameri- 
cans proceed from the north- 
ern Mexicans—those who 
live in the upper sections of 
the tier of eau states 
bordering upon our country 
—Mexicans whose impres- 
sions of Americans have been 
shaped by association with 
frontier Texans, New Mexi- 
cans and Arizonians. And, I 
may add, I share with other 
and closer observers of this 

hase of the Mexican situation the 
belief that the northern Mexicans have 
plenty of justification for feeling as 
they do. 

In a way, I suppose, the Americans are 
victims of geographical juxtaposition. If 
the United States were British, or Ger- 
man, or French territory, it would be the 
Britishers, the Germans or the French, 
instead of the Americans, upon whom the 
Mexicans would visit the bulk of their 
disapprobation. To the Mexican _poli- 
tician, intent upon waving the bloody 
shirt of anti-Americanism before the 
Mexican people as a not rarely employed 
expedient to distract their attention from 
other and worse ills closer home, we owe 
that menacing, imaginative figure in 
which the United States is mentally 
visualized by the Mexicans—and which 
they call “The Colossus of the North.” 
A vast, roaring, greedy, aggressive mon- 
ster, seeking whom he may devour, with 
hungry eyes and slavering jowls, ever 
and always ravening for Mexico and the 





Among the illiterate lower classes the false, sensational attacks on 
the United States are implicitly believed 



















This pro-German news~ 
paper, posted on a gov~ 
ernment building, begins: 
“Wilson—Your Hands 
- A are Covercd with Blood” 


They do not discriminate, 


fatness of it. 
so we are all under suspicion. 

Whether rightly or not—personally I 
not only think, but know, that in the fol- 
lowing respects they have justification— 
the Mexicans who adhere to the past and 


never-to-return old Cientifico régime 
believe that the United States not only 
deliberately permitted, but encouraged, 
Madero to overthrow Diaz. They argue 
that, if our government concluded that 
the elimination of Diaz was a necessity, 
it should have been prepared to accept, 
and should have accepted, the responsi- 
bility of overseeing and steadying the 
political transformation of the republic, 
and saved the country from the woe and 
prostration bred by the revolution. That 
we did not do this indicates to every in- 
telligent Mexican of whatever faction, 
that we deliberately fostered conditions 
making for.the prostration of the coun- 
try in order that we might the easier 
gobble it up. They not only tell you that, 
but they believe it absolutely. 
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On the other hand, the revelutionary 
Mexican knows that the Madero govern- 
ment fell principally because our govern- 
ment not only refused Madero the 
confidence and the sentimental and 
material support which it was vitally 
necessary that he receive in order to 
consolidate his administration, but that 
Huerta was chosen provisional President 
at a conference in the American Embassy, 
presided over by an American Ambassa- 
dor. They know that the protection and 
the approval of the American flag ex- 
tended over Huerta was withheld from 
Madero and that Madero in consequence 
died like a rat in a pit. 

These few things I mention merely to 
indicate what , ial and_ extensive 
grounds have been offered by Americans 
to the Mexicans upon which to base their 
distrust and dislike of Americans and 
American motives. National hatred 
times without number had been engen- 
dered for less substantial reasons. 

Americans in Mexico have not been at 
pains in the past seven years to seek to 
temper or moderate suspicions, or resent- 
ments cherished by Mexicans against 
Americans and the American govern- 
ment by encouraging, by example, a 
patriotic, respectful, dignified attitude 
toward their own government and their 
own President. 


T is not so difficult to trace the line of 

cause and effect between these notorious 
examples of gringo-baiting set by gringos 
and the campaign of gringo-baiting by 
Mexicans and Mexican newspapers which 
has been at full swing in the republic 
since we declared war on Germany. I 
was recently remonstrating with a Mexi- 
can official upon the license permitted 
by the government to various Teutonized 
scallywag anti-American newspapers in 
their attacks upon the United States and 
the United States Government. In- 
stantly he registered amazement, or a 
perfectly counterfeited semblance of it. 

“But I myself have seen exhibited in 
ee Club and the...... Club ex- 
tracts from your own newspapers, saying 
much more disagreeable things about your 
Government and your President than the 
Mexican periddicos print,” he argued; 
*T even once “ete a myself heard 1t }— 
a very charming American woman at her 

(Continued on page 50) 


PHOTO By Ss. W. mat resen 
Even the Mexican children take a hand at gringo-baiting, boldly 
displaying the surly resentment of their elders 





A Signal-Corps battalion stringing telephone 


lines to the front-line trenches 


rt. « SMe hoa 
mihi pier Tein, 
Mail day is a joyful occasion for our boys over 
there. Few things can hearten the fighting 
man like news from home 


French civilians find friends indeed in the dispensaries 
of the American relief agencies 
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Red Cross dugouts in the trenches of the American 


sector provide invaluable first-aid treatment 
for our wounded soldiers 
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Streams of khaki-clad Yanks, the deciding factor in this war, flow steadily across France to the relief 
of their allies. Naturally, the new Liberty Army arouses intense enthusiasm in the French 
villages through which it passes. (Oval insert) General John J. Pershing, 
whose job is the biggest in the American army overseas 








American soldiers at mess during a lull in 
the German artillery fire 









A French railroad yard, one of the distributing ata 
g points for food and supplies for the men 


in the American trenches 
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The welcoming Red Triangle sign hangs before many a 
Y. M. C. A. hut in the war zone 
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American engineering experts building roads behind the 
French lines. On occasion, these workers become 


fighters, exchanging their tools for rifles 
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lief Our men are actually fighting in France, facing the invaders along a wide sector. These American troops, on 
leave after a strenuous period in the trenches, meet a French relief regiment going in. 
(Oval insert) General Ferdinand Foch, supreme commander of all the Allied 
forces, is a visible symbol of the unity of the Allied nations 15 








The Vision in the West 


Reflections of a Frenchman Visiting the Pacific Coast in War Time 


OR a Frenchman, to visit today 

California and the Pacific Coast is 

more pleasant than ever. ‘The 

impressions, and the reflections 
drawn from them, are abundant and 
inspiring. 

t is, as it has ever been, a delight to 
find something of the charm of the 
Mediterranean along the Pacific Coast. 
On a larger scale, the country shows, at 
times, a smiling intimacy, recalling the 
old world. The cities, although very 
American, retain I know not what that 
is more European. A Frenchman feels 
himself less far from France. One dreams 
of Marseilles, of Nice. A certain quarter 
of San Francisco, for example, almost 
evokes a corner in Paris. The stalls and 
carts of flowers in the streets remind us 
of those in Grasse or Antibes. 

This French atmosphere does not come 
only from the physical air of the country, 
but also from its soul, from its structure, 
in which the French of the last century 
are proud to have codperated. They 
claim their part in the foundation of this 
coast country, and in its development. 
They have shared the glory and the 
sorrow of their first patrie, whence they 
derived their power of expansion. Over 
there, they have sent innumerable sub- 
scriptions and have returned there to 
shed their blood. At the same time, they 
have proved themselves true Americans. 
Not only have they been loyal, but Uncle 
Sam has no more enthusiastic sons and 
disciples. Democrats by their blood, 
they are grateful to the democratic 
country which has permitted them, in 
liberty and confidence, to work and 
prosper. In their thoughts, in their 
feelings, in their acts, they do not separate 
the two republican sisters. 


"ToPayY there is a special comfort for 
the Frenchman who travels here. It 
is that the West, California, the Pacific 
Coast, display, for the cause of France and 
her Allies, an ardor of mind which yields 
in nothing to that inflaming the East. 

Such is one of the blessings brought by 
this appalling war, which, on the fields of 
battle in France and in Belgium, brings 
into collision the irreconcilable armies of 
tyranny and liberty. Thankstothe human 
and humanitarian ideal hovering over the 
Allied standards, war cements the diverse 
races, who recognize each other as brothers, 
by the feeling, which, within them, testifies 
the most highly to civilization. 

In France, where she fights gloriously, 
andieven in her very camps at home, Amer- 
ica, who, from many aspects, was still a 
mixture of races not yet completely fused, 
asserts itself more and more as a single 
soul. No other war would have realized 
as quickly and as fully a similar blessing. 
Verily American patriotism is something 
new as the continent on which it is born. 

The American is a patriot, not so much 
because of the blood flowing in his veins, 
nor of the surrounding in which he has 
evolved (America is composed of the 
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influx of diverse nations; her immense 
territory varies in multitudinous aspects, 
as different perhaps as the origins of the 
inhabitants) but from generous motives, 
which spring from a soul identical and 
eternal. Those reasons, those instincts, 
those ideals, which caused him or his 
ancestors to migrate to this marvelous 
land of regeneration and recommence- 
ment, act also in determining him to 
fight, when such principles are menaced, 
at home or abroad. 

Thus, ready to suffer and to fight for a 
goal, not limited to his country, | con- 
centrated at the point of intersection for all 
free men, he can be named a Superpatriot. 

Nothing but short-sighted and sophisti- 
cated observation from the government 
of our enemy could have imagined that 
because she was only indirectly threat- 
ened and profiting materially from the 
advantages of peace, America would not 
enter the war. Because this war puts be- 
fore all else Right and Morality, it was 
impossible that sooner or later the United 
States would not intervene. This nation of 
adventurous pioneers and business men is, 
at heart, a religious people. 

By “religion” I do not mean such and 
such a ritual, I mean the firm belief in a 
higher purpose of existence and in the 
inner voice of universal duty which dic- 
tates irrevocable laws. 

The first Europeans who embarked 
for Eastern America and founded New 
England were dragged from their homes 
and driven across the ocean to an un- 
known land by the need of comforming 
freely their life in accordance with the 
decrees of their conscience. Everything 
was against them—things, people, ele- 
ments. Nevertheless they were victors. 
In the new world, the Puritans, leavin 
England with the Bible, found wealth an 
“all things added to them,” as is said in 
the Gospel; but what they sought above 
all was the “kingdom of God.” 

What matter if, after them, arrived 
other immigrants, haunted by the mirage, 
this time real, of political independence 
and fortune! There was in those first 
pioneers a strength of faith grand enough 
to impregnate the crowd-eager to join 
them. These newcomers besides, as all 
those who have suffered, were thirsting 
for justice and true happiness. The most 
humble were often the best: simple 
souls, who, from the time of their ances- 
tors, had accumulated reserves of hope 
beneath the load of disappointment; 
Christians from all countries, having 
borne misery and poverty under the op- 
pression of narrow laws; Jews who had 
seen their brothers massacred through 
race prejudice; anomalous multitude of 
the misunderstood and the persecuted, 
who, restored by courage and effort, 
thus became new men—good Americans. 


HAT is true of the East is true also 

of the West and the Pacific Coast, 
but in a more recent way and by different 
means. 

Here the fusion is still in ebullition, 
because the mixture, often more com- 
posite, has begun later. So the West was 
accused of being materialistic, brutal and 
even savage. “The Wild West!” It is 
too often forgotten that, if not the per- 
sonality, the soul is something that only 
depends superficially on outside things. 
The whirling sand and the rugged rock 
hide often metals most precious. 

When reading the President’s messages 
in its outlying ranches, the Wild West I 
think, understood quickly what was asked 
of it and what the object of this war was. 
It answered the call with the speed and 
firm decision characteristic of men who, 
face to face with nature, welcomed her 
rough teaching, by which the heart grows 
simpler and the muscles more virile. The 
Wild West goes with all the more dash to 
the aid of civilization. 

In the manner of living and in ideals 
nothing approaches nearer to the cow- 
boys than the poilus of the trenches. 

efore the war, it is true, the poilus 
were in settled employment, peasants 
economical and steady, towns-people 
accustomed to comfort; since the in- 
vasion they have revealed in them the 
original man. They write with their 
blood a sublime epic. They accomplish 
the greatest human effort. In the mud, 
snow, tempest, they stand or charge. 
They live in the open air, in all weathers, 
in the midst of bursting shells, or else in 
the shelters, beside which the most primi- 
tive ranches are palaces. The peril they 
encounter is other than the dangers in- 
curred by the early trappers from Indians 
and wild beasts. The cowboys come, and 
will come, to quick understanding with 
the poilus. They are, neither of them, 
tenderfoot or degenerate. Both know 
what liberty is, since they have sacrificed 
everything for her. 

or my part, I have always shrugged 
my shoulders at the feeble reasoning 
which consists in saying, “The West is so 
far off; how can one realize the war 
there?” Distance is nothing where the 
heart is concerned. Is the starry flag of 
the United States on the Pacific Coast 
not the same flag? The stars are not solely 
the representations of the different states. 
They are also the ideals, common to all 
regions, occupied by this great people. 
The stars, they are in the heavens as they 
are in every conscience. The star of 
the western states are more brilliant, 
dwelling in a more radiant sky, and ex- 
pressing a soul which, for being new, is all 
the more valiant and sincere. 


D? you know which ancient poets: 

in their formation, most recall to us, 

the first generations who exploited the 

Pacific Coast and the territories of the 

West? It is the founders of Rome. The 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Big Day in Bugle 


The Story of a Glorious Fourth 


By Robert Welles Ritchie 
IMustrated by Louis Rogers 


ING KEE, the hermit of 

Sawmill Hill, prepared for 

his bi-monthly trip to Bugle. 

With his shovel blade he 
drew two nails from one of the warped 
floor boards of his shack, lifted the board 
away and, digging in powdery dirt be- 
neath, brought up a battered coffee can. 
He gave it a preliminary shake to be 
sure it rattled still before unscrewing the 
cover. A thin dribble of fine gold spilled 
over the can’s rim into Wing Kee’s cupped 
palm. 

All the apothecary’s precision was 
Wing Kee’s in this measuring of precious 
gold. It hurt him sorely, for every glow- 
ing flake and nodule was minted sweat 
and back-break—very _life’s _ blood. 
Enough for rice, for tea, a brown jug of 
water-white rice gin and, yes, for a small 
bunch of dried sea dragons, good for the 
devils in old men’s bones. So much and 
not a grain more; the yellow shriveled 
claw that tipped the can grudged every 
limpid sun speck that was pouched in an 
old buckskin bag and stowed under a 
blue drill smock. The cache can was 
restored to its grave beneath the floor; 
everything clewed down to a surface 
appearance of innocence. Then the 
Chinaman set out for Bugle, six miles 
down on the flats. 

Sunlight strong as etcher’s acid picked 
out the scarecrow figure of the aged 
Chinaman against the topaz of sky and 
cinnabar red of earth. Like some dusty 
hermit crow left to die by the clan was the 
straddling shape in the sun glare. Head 
slumped forward on shoulders in the per- 
petual peering slant of age; back crooked 
almost to deformity by years of pan and 
rocker work; bandy legs in greeny-blue 
overalls spread-eagling like the sprung 
wheels of a cart: a serio-comic farce in 
boots was Wing Kee on _ pilgrimage. 
Under the flapping brim of his sweat- 
stained hat the old Chink’s features 
showed leathery and a little reptilian— 
resembling some benign blue lizard’s, 
you’d say. All the life in his body was 
centered in tiny eyes, heavy lidded and up- 
twisting. They shone in an afterglow of 
youth, a little quizzical; maybe a little 
hopeful for rainbow ends and fairy gifts. 

A word will give all the pertinent life 
history of Wing Kee—gold. Poor, un- 
considered driblets of gold which the 
white men of the Southern Mines had 
scorned to trifle with; these had been 
Wing Kee’s portion for a little better than 
fifty years. Crumbs from a table of 
riotous abundance, which endured even 


after the feast long since had been 
wolfed. Pockets of mean quantity in 
back gulches high above the rich flats 
where thousands ripped and tore down 
to bedrock; old dumps of gravel mines and 
tailings of free milling ore—Wing Kee 
knew their every pebble. Once, in the 
red passion of the placer excitement when 
Bugle boomed and ten thousand men gave 
riotous pulse to its nights, Wing 
Kee had been hunted and 
chivvied from town because of 
the slant of his eyes and the 
pigtail coiled under his bamboo 
hat. But the ten thousand 
passed; Bugle became a ghost 
town of death-in-life—and Wing 
Kee continued constant. Yes, and he 
remembered the hunting cry of men in 
the night: “Drive out the _ yellow- 
bellies!” Remembering, he visited the 
abodes of the white men only in 
necessity. 

Wing Kee had no eye for scenery. 
Occasional silvery flash of the Stanislaus 
winding through a jumble of dim hills, 
nor the green of stunted pine glowing like 
fabric of spun glass moved him. He 
came down, at time of mid-day heat, to 
the sad land of the placers: a plain be- 
tween bounding hills, stripped to bed- 
rock. ‘Tilted spires of limestone rising 
everywhere were mastodon’s bones; gul- 
lies and runnels, all the merciless slashing 
and rending of a gold-mad horde gaped 
naked to the sun. One of California’s 
graveyards, this: a ghost-walk cluttered 
with monuments to passion and greed. 
Wreckage, wastage, silence. 


S° came Wing Kee to Bugle, a huddle 
of old roofs under wide-spreading fig 
trees. Came Wing Kee to Bugle and to 
a mystery. 

Not a soul on Gold street, once the 
throbbing artery of the town’s life. Not 
the sound of a voice, a dog’s bark. The 
Chinaman paused before the closed iron 
shutters of what was once the Mills bank 
—every solid brick building but two the 
length of Gold street hoods its blind eyes 
with green iron these days—paused and 
looked dazedly about him. two vacant 
chairs stood before the Bonanza Hotel, 
arms on knees like complacent old men 
in the sun. Water jeweled from pipe to 
trough before the blacksmith shop. 
newspaper was caught by a vagrant wind 
puff and sent scuttling like a wounded 
fowl down street. That was all. 

Wing Kee was badly shaken by this 
aspect of a town in death. The marvel 
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The hermit 


set out for 
Bugle, down 
on the flats 


of it! He, Wing Kee, had seen with his 
own eyes this street packed with men, 
sparkling lights in every window. Bar- 
barous white man’s music had crashed 
and blared all up and down its length. 
White man’s women, with immodest 
bared bosoms and bad, bold eyes, had 
ridden here in grand carriages. Gold had 
spilled on the street; yes, he, Wing Kee, 
had seen gold thrown at a dog. Men, 
music, lights, gold—now this! 

“Hy-yah-ah!” piped his reedy falsetto 
in a hail to the dead walls about him. 
“Hy-yah-ah!” iron shutters cast back. 
Wing Kee ducked his old head and half 
turned in flight, for he believed most de- 
voutly in spooks and ghosts—or their 
Celestial cousins. Nevertheless fascina- 
tion held him, poised for escape. 

“Nyang wah!” Wing Kee whispered 
awesomely the name of that dreadful 
death—that death which lops off lives 
like poppy heads in China. Perhaps— 

A very old man with abundant whiskers 
inched his way around the side of a 
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building across the street and stood on 
the support of a stout stick, blinking at 
Wing Kee. The Chinaman blinked back. 
Very deliberately the old party hobbled 
across the street and peered under Wing 
Kee’s shadowing hat brim. 

“Devil fly away wid me if it ain’t old 
Wing Kee, the Chink who bucked the 
Sydney Terror’s bank at the Long Tom!” 

he white man’s beard parted myste- 
riously and a delighted chuckle came bub- 
bling through the mouse hole that was a 
mouth. “Old Wing Kee, the gay sport, 
comes in to Bugle quite natural to cele- 
brate Fort’ o’ July.” 


UST a flicker of surprise on the wrinkled 

visage of Bugle’s visitor. To be recog- 
nized thus; to be called by name and with 
identification founded on long dead mem- 
ory—a startling welcome to this town of 
death. 

“Foah July?” Wing Kee murmured 
dazedly. 

“That same,” the bearded one caught 
him up. “Fort’ o’ July in old Bugle an’ 
one man left in town. Fort’ o’ July in 
Bugle an’ one man comes in to celebrate— 
him a Chink! Black shame to them who 
deserted Bugle on this glorious day that 
a haythen should come to help Peter 
O’Toole do honor to the nation’s birth- 
day!” 

Wing Kee, caught at disadvantage by 
the other’s vehement allusion to some 
mysterious rites of Foah July, all beyond 
comprehension, fell back upon the de- 
fensive silence of his race. He shifted 
uneasily from foot to foot, appraising the 
intentions of his new-found friend through 
narrowed lids. Peter O’Toole, whose 
Celtic heart cried out for companionship 
in the barrenness of Bugle’s dead walls, 
put out a hand and gently insinuated the 
Chinaman into a seat beside him on a 
sidewalk bench. Wing Kee suffered this 
courtesy, albeit a bit warily. 

“Wha’s malla?” he ventured. ‘“Ev’ 
body makee die this place?’ Old 
Peter’s merry blue eyes twinkled an 
answer before speech came. It was an 
excoriating blast: 

“True fer you, old Rain-in-the-Face. 
Dead above the ears they are. ‘We'll 
have no celebration in Bugle this Fort’,’ 
says Tommy Delancey, who’s mayor—or 
so he thinks he is, the old stuff!. ‘We’re 
too small in numbers to waste money on 
the Fort’, so we’ll all go to Sonora, an’ 
everythin’ paid for by the Sonora folk,’ 
says he in his beggar’s craft. 

“*Take shame to yerself for them 
words, Tom Delancey,’ says I. “Time 
was,’ says I, ‘when the pocket-poor folk 
of Sonora was glad to come to old Bugle 
to see how we did the Fort’ o’ July. In 
the days of our pride an’ in the days of 
our poverty Bugle has always made the 
Fort’ howl. Not once in sixty-five years 
has Bugle forgot her debt to the nation, 
come the glorious Independence Day,’ 
says I; ‘nor will she this year.’ 

** *Ye stand alone, Peter O’ Toole,’ says 
Delancey. ‘Stay in Bugle an’ make your 
own celebratin’. The rest of us, man an’ 
boy, goes to Sonora.’ The black heart 
of him!” Peter’s stick thumped scorn- 
fully on the gutter stones. “An’ now 
look at Bugle this glorious Fort’.”” The 
old gentleman’s cane made a sweep of the 
grim shuttered buildings about. 

“Come this mornin’ an’ every shaver 
and grandma in Bugle—the whole twenty- 
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two famblies countin’ the Eyetalians if 
ye please—packs themselves into buggies 
an’ wagons an’ goes to eat the cake o’ 
charity at Sonora. Let them have their 
bands; let them have their fire crackers—” 

“Fli’ clack!” Wing Kee exploded in a 
burst of comprehension. Here was the 
magic key to all this puzzle of “Foah 
July,” and he could “save face” before this 
vitriolic white man whose tongue might 
be turned against him any instant if his 
ignorance had persisted. 

“Me savvy! Plenty fli’ crack! One time 
Wing Kee live this place—long time— 
long time befo’. Plenty fli’ clack; plenty 
gun, Foah July—” 

Peter O’Toole jumped from his seat 
with phenomenal spryness, his old eyes 
alight. 

“Of course ye lived here in the old days 
—Wing Kee, the high rollin’ Chink 
gambler. An’ if ye hadn’t remembered 
how Bugle tore loose on Fort’ o’ July why 
should ye be comin’ in to town this day? 
*Tis you an’ me alone in Bugle on this 
day o’ days: a Chink who oncet sprained 
the faro bank in the old Long Tom an’ a 
fightin’ Fenian County Mayo man alone 
of ten thousand boys of the old days. 
To Bugle, ye come, wid heart set on a 
prime Fort’ like the old time. Well, by 
the pillow of Jacob, we'll begin cele- 
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bratin’. 


Signs old gopher scuttled across the 
street and applied a key to the tiny 
eye in one of the forbidding doors there. 
He disappeared into cavernous darkness. 
Wing Kee, alone on the bench, was a vic- 
tim of soul shriveling excitement. This 
coming to a dead town and finding in it 
a garrulous white man with a chirp like 
an old blackbird’s—a white man who 
seemed disposed to show friendliness— 
all this and the deadly determination of 
his new friend to push forward some po- 
tent worship of the joss of Foah July; the 
withered little gold grubber felt his world 
slipping. 

Out from the maw of the shut building 
popped Peter O’Toole. He had bottles 
racked under each arm—beer bottles, 
smeared with dust. All but two he 
olunged into the horse trough by the 
tee shop; those retained he bore 
in triumph to where Wing Kee sat blink- 
ing owlishly. 

“°*Twas a sad day for Petrosini, the 
Eyetalian, when he left the key to his 
saloon with Peter O’Toole,” he chortled. 
“If anyone comes to town while we’re 
gone, which no one will do,’ says he, 
‘don’t let him suffer for want of a snoot- 
ful.’ No more will I. Ye come to town 
an’, dear knows, the map of ye shows 
signs of tremejous sufferin’—no disrespec’ 
to ye, who’s powerless in the matter of 
arrangin’ your fatal gift o’ beauty.” 

Deftly he snicked the metal caps from 
the bottles; one, foaming seductively, he 
passed to the Chinaman. Peter raised 
his own with a ceremonious gesture. 

“To the grand celebration of the glori- 
ous Fort’ in Bugle. It’s whatever we 
choose to make it, an’ I vote make it wide 
an’ han’some.” 

Old Wing Kee made hard going of the 
libations. Beer was a novelty; drinking 
it out of a bottle, a strangling, tear-bring- 
ing operation. Yet bravely he persisted, 
for was he not now translated, for the 
first time in his barren existence, to the 
superior world of the white man? Once 


the outcast and the hunted, to whose lips 
speech even with a creature of his kind 
came not for months on end; now he was 
a taotai with a peacock feather. Wing 
Kee felt his old reticence and habit of 
defensive secretiveness slipping with 
every pull at the bottle. Each time he 
looked into the merry eyes of Peter 
O’Toole, twinkling like blue sparks of 
light above the foliage masking the rest 
of his features, the Chinaman read more 
and more clearly a generous fraternity 
which bade him be merry. This was, in 
truth, the Day of Luck, for whose advent 
Wing Kee had burned many punk coils. 

“Foah July, him feel mo’ ia now,” 

murmured Wing Kee with a humorous 
crinkling of the eyelids as he set his emp- 
tied bottle on the ground. Old Peter, 
quick to catch the joke, clapped his little 
friend between the shoulders resound- 
ingly. 
“Winkey,” he confided, “old Foah 
July’s goin’ to feel so dam’d good before 
we got through wid him he’ll just have 
to cut loose his suspenders an’ sail right 
up. ’Nother bottle o’ beer all round an’ 
we'll consider ways an’ means. Maybe a 
little stick dynamite under old Swede 
Nelson’s anvil; maybe we’ll just burn a 
et I dunno; but somethin’ good like 
that. 
They had their second bottle, cool 
from the horse trough. With it came 
more thawing of the barrier of color and 
custom. These two old men, alone in the 
town of dead memories, mutually groped 
for common ground. They found it in 
the Bugle of past glories. Of strikes 
made in the rich gravels on Brown’s. 
Flat; of mammoth sums dumped on the 
gaming tables in the old Long Tom fan- 
dango house; and Wing Kee’s meteoric 
flight of luck at the faro table there; of 
the great fire and Joaquin Murietta, the 
bentie-sell this was wool for their 
spinning. 

“Winkey, ’tis the gr-rand idea I have 
The excitable Peter was on his feet again, 
loath to dally for explanations. “Come 
on; we'll give Babette the airin’ she’s 
been lackin’ these many months. What's 
a Fort’ o’ July celebration widout Bab- 
ette to the front?” 


Wiss KEE was hard put to it to 
keep pace with his companion down 
Gold street toa flimsy barn-like structure a 
little beyond the center of town. Here, 
in the shadow of a wooden fire tower, was 
the residence of Babette, fire engine 
emeritus if ever faithful servant deserved 
retirement, but still on the active list 
when duty called. Babette, made in 
France and come to her berth via the 
Horn in the early fifties, is a veritable 
Pompadour of fire engines; old as she is, 
you'll come under her charm when you 
go to Bugle and are granted audience 
with the saucy antique. Her wheels are 
thin and trim as a quarter horse’s hocks; 
her square compressor box is all banded 
about with silvered hoops; full thirty 
men can find place at her brakes; just over 
the gilded letters spelling her name a 
brawny Neptune, done in oils still bright, 
plays tag with some sea ladies of his ac-: 
quaintance, very appropriately. Oh, a 
trixy little hand engine is Babette! And 
her consort hose reel carries two hundred 
feet of riveted leather pipe. 

“Now,” quoth O’Toole, when Wing 
Kee had completed his admiring survey 
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of the old coquette, “we'll get out the 
banner, put on our hemlets and give 
Babette a parade—maybe more than that 
if old Peter O’Toole takes the notion.” 
Saying which, he went to a glass case in 
the rear wall of the firehouse and took 
from its sacred fane what was once a 
thing for men to die for. 

“We Conquer To Save” is the legend 
raised in blue embroidery stitch on a field 
of white satin. A golden fire trumpet 
ramps pugnaciously over a black and red 
helmet below—all hand work, mind you— 
and in a field of wheat—or maybe they 
are angel’s feathers—blooms this dedica- 
tion: “Presented by the Ladies of Bugle, 
Feb. 21, 1865.” 

Peter removed the sacred oriflame from 
its glass niche with a tender hand and 
draped it from one of the nifty brass 
lamps decorating Babette’s superstruc- 
ture. 

“Now a proper hemlet for the both of 
us.” The busy master of ceremonies 
lowered a wonderful flare-rimmed con- 
traption of leather and metal over the 
Chinaman’s head; its brim rested heav- 
ily on his ears else his entire countenance 
would have been engulfed. Wing Kee 
accepted this investiture with becoming 
seriousness; it was but a part of the mys- 
terious rites in honor of the joss of Foah 
July. Peter, similarly extinguished by a 
shining leather snuffer, and with a tar- 
nished silver fire trumpet propped rak- 
ishly on his hip, dropped the chain 
stretched across the door of the firehouse 
and took his place beside the Chinaman 
at the pulling ropes. Babette rolled 
grandly out into the sunlight. 


T that instant a handsome automobile, 

heavily coated with the dust of long 
travel, swung around the corner of Gold 
street from the Angels road and with un- 
erring intelligence sought the only sign 
of movement in Bugle. A little trucu- 
lently—for Peter O’Toole’s Irish heart 
bristled at possibility of any strangers’ 
derision directed at this play-acting of his— 
the master of Bugle’s celebration stepped 






forward to meet the machine. 
Five elderly men in dusters leaned 
out of the car to give him greeting. Not 
one of them laughed. Peter’s mood of 
hostility was eased. 

“What’s this—what’s this? Going to 
a fire?” One of the newcomers, a pink- 
cheeked old gentleman with eyes like a 
romping child’s, put the question. 

“Not yet.” Veiled promise was in 
Peter’s inflection. ‘What ye’ve inter- 
rupted is the celebration of Fort’ o’ July 
in Bugle town. Which ye have a hearty 
invitation from meself an’ me friend 
Winkey here to join. Me name’s Peter 
O’Toole, the only Fenian in Bugle who 
wouldn’t go to Sonora to eat the cake of 
charity on this day of Independence.” 

“Not Peter O’Toole of Jackass Hill?— 
Not old Peter O’Toole who licked the 
Sydney Terror in the old Long Tom—?” 

The pink-cheeked one was scrambling 
from the car. 

“That same,” chirped Peter, “an’ if 
ye’re the Sydney Terror, stand to it an’ 

Il trim ye again.” 

“Stand back from me!” Bubbling 
laughter, the pudgy figure in the duster 

squared himself, fists out in mock def- 
ance. “I’m Jerry Winfield—Winfeld of 
Claim Twenty on Shaw’s Flat. And 
here’s old Joe Sparks, who drove the first 
tunnel into Yankee Hill, and Slim Jim 
Simpson—” Eloquently he gave the 
name and personal record of each of his 
companions. ‘“We’ve come back to Bugle 
—back for the first time since the old 
Bugle Grays disbanded—to see what's 
left of the old place.” 

“Then shake the hand of me little old 
friend Winkey,” commanded Peter in fine 
loyalty to his co-worker in the revival of 
dead glories. ‘Ye come to see what’s left 
of old Bugle an’ ye find a haythen Chinee 
an’ a bitter old Fenian alone an’ upholdin’ 
of the honor of Bugle this day.” 

Wing Kee would have effaced himself 
from the eyes of these newcoming white 
men; the old instinct of the hunted crea- 
ture was flooding back upon him. But 
he found himself surrounded by kindly, 
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“Long Tom?™ he began; “me sabby Long 
Tom plenty much. Me go fo’ play 
gamble game Long Tom house™ 


vociferous old men who pumped his hand, 
patted him on the back. ‘Timidly he 
grinned at them from beneath the out- 
tageous helmet. In a vague way he 
began to appreciate the spirit of their 
fraternity. He was one of them—one of 
the veterans of Bugle’s elder day of glory. 
Even as Peter O’ Toole had made him an 
equal so did these hearty, laughing chil- 
dren with gray beards. 


ESPITE Peter’s objections that the 

celebration must go on without inter- 
ruption, the newcomers pushed through a 
modification of program. In no time they 
had dragged a long table from one of the 
deserted saloons out under the shade of a 
giant fig tree. Pure magic piled it with 
tempting edibles, mined from the depths 
of an auto hamper. Slender, thin-necked 
bottles of hock and Rhine wine ranked 
themselves into a pleasing sentry guard 
down the table’s dusty length. Launch- 
ing headlong into the spirit of Peter 
O’Toole’s celebration, the one who called 
himself Jerry came trotting from the fire- 
house with a helmet on his head and four 
similar products of frenzied haberdashery 
for his companions. The Valiants of 
Bugle sat down to meat. 

The wine bottles passed. Ancient 
champagne glasses, salvaged from the 
abandoned saloon and cleansed in the 
horse trough, brimmed with fragrant 
amber liquor. Beer Wing Kee had drunk 
because it was mete and proper so to do 
under the spur of old Peter’s hospitality; 
he had not relished it, however. Rut the 
wine entailed no martyrdom. It warmed 
him; it searched the withered, starved 
heart of him; it brought brimming to his 
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lips odd cooing and burbling sounds of 
sheer body joy. Like some wary old 
snail pushing its head from beneath its 
shell and hoisting periscopes to get a 
sight on the sheen of a rose petai under 
sun glow, the soul of the ancient recluse 
crept slowly forth from its cell. ‘ 

“Long Tom? Me sabby Long Tom 
plenty much.” 

“Order in the court! Old Winkey’s 
goin’ to tell what a wicked young cub he 
was.” Peter O’Toole pounded with a 
bottle butt to command a hush. The 
wizened yellow face under the flare brim 
of the helmet flashed a sudden appeal of 
alarm. Wing Kee was appalled that his 


chance catching at the subject under dis- ** 


cussion should draw fire on him. But the 
others would not let him retreat. 
“Come on, Winkey; what do you know 
about the Long Tom fandango house?” 
Wing Kee felt the subtle promptings 
of good wine, gripped his courage and 


began burrowing in memory for proper 
iaiieneane of thought: 

“One time—one time long befo’ plenty 
gamble mans at Long Tom. Him play 
fa’low; him play monte; maybe so hi- 
low-Jack. Plenty bad gamble mans—” 

“The boy’s right!” Peter interjected 
soulfully. “The gran’daddy of all sanded 
decks was born at Long Tom. Go on, 
Winkey.” 

“Ah-h-h, me play plenty time at Long 
Tom. Me gotchee fe win. Alle time 
win. Ah-h-h, bimeby alle Chinamans 
this place makee one—how you call him? 
—makee one comp’ny fo’ play gamble 
game; gotchee plenty goll—t’lee-fo’ t’ou- 
sand dollah goll. This comp’ny say, 
“Wing Kee, you catch-um plenty luck; 

ou take comp’ny goll go makee gamble 

ong Tom house.’ ” 

The little Chinaman’s eyes were nar- 
rowed to tiny slits as he turned his vision 
back ever fifty dreary years to that won- 
derful moment when he, armed with the 
corporate cash of fellow gamblers, went 
to com the Long Tom tiger. 
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‘“‘Ah-h-h, me go fo’ play gamble game. 
Goll in lillah sack—plenty lillah sack” — 
he patted himself on the hips, under his 
tunic, even on the legs of his boots. “‘Go 
Long Tom house fo’ play fa’low. Me play 
fa’low long time. Alle time catch-um 
mo’ goll. Gamble mans gotchee big mad. 
He say, ‘Maybe-so you’ luck say goo bye.’ 

“Bimeby luck him go way. e say, 
‘Wing Kee play finishee.’ Bad gamble 
mans he say, ‘Makee play mo, dam 
Chink.’ Ah-h-h, me makee tu’n lound 
fo’ go way. Gamble mans take levolvah 
— hit on head. Me fall down likee 

ie. 


HAT was the Sydney Terror, the dirty 
hound!” Peter growled. “An’ then, 
what, Winkey?” 

“Bimeby wake up,” Wing Kee con- 
cluded simply. “Allee goll gone—maybe 
t’lee-fo’ t’ousand dollah goll.” 

Execration of the crime-of the Sydney 





Terror spluttered round the table. Con- 
dolences were generously offered Wing 


Kee. Then crowding memories of old 
days claimed each its share of discussion 
and the plundering of Wing Kee passed. 
In the loosening of tongues and clatter of 
reminiscences little attention was paid 
to the temporary disappearance of Peter 
O’Toole. Suddenly the cracked voice of 
the ancient fire bell in its aerie over the 
fire house brought every man to his feet. 

There, fifty yards up the street, was 
the dynamic ae leaping from the 
ground with every upward lift of the bell 
rope. A faint veil of smoke sifted across 
the street to curl about his outlandish 
helmet. 

The six at table hurried up to join 
him. Bugle’s doughty Fenian dropped 
the bell rope and grinned expansively 
as he pointed to a dingy, broken-backed 
building set a distance apart from its 
nearest neighbor across the street. 

“°Tis the big end of our celebration 
I’ve started,” Peter chirped gleefully. 
“Yonder’s the old Long Tom _ house, 


which, dear knows, nobody’s owned or 
wanted to own these forty years. I just 
set a good lusty fire under the timbers 
of the same.” 

“But, man,” Winfield exploded, “that’s 
a crime, setting a fire!”’ 

“Crime—nothin’! What’s a Fort’ o’ 
July widout a rousin’ fire? Me heart’s 
been yearnin’ for somethin’ fittin’ all day, 
an’ old Wing Kee gives me the proper tip. 
Fire company—fall in!” 

banner of smoky flame suddenly 
licked out from a broken window of the 
ancient gambling house across the way. 
Peter raised the tarnished trumpet he had 
hung over his shoulder and bellowed into 
the mouthpiece, “Com-pany man the 
ingine!”” 

Then did Babette, ancient of Fifty-six, 
trundle her liveliest behind the coat tails 
of Bugle’s pilgrims. She wheeled into 
position near the most convenient street 
cistern—Bugle sports no fancy fire hy- 


Then did Babette, Pompadour 

of fire engines, trundle her 

liveliest behind the coat tails 
of Bugle’s pilgrims 


drants—and her consort, the reel of 
leather hose, followed a close second. 
Babette’s suction pipe was lowered into 
the opened cistern, the brake-bars were 
unlimbered, hose coupled. The company 
of pilgrims, catching in full flood Peter 
O’Toole’s happy conception of a fitting 
climax to Bugle’s Independence Day, 
shed coats and tackled the brakes. Wing 
Kee skipped like a rabbit to the nozzle, 
there to brace himself against the ex- 
pected thrust of water. 

“Pump! For the glory of old Bugle, 
pump ye tarriers!”’ Peter, by the nozzle, 
sent his challenge roaring back through 
his trumpet. Babette uttered a piercing 
whinny, then settled down to a monotone 
of thin complainings. Up and down— 
up and down went the brake-bars; the 
frail lady from France trembled on her 
aristocratic underpinning. 

And water came—a full strong jet. 
Plump into the red heart of old Long Tom. 

What the hazards of that epic fight, 
what the heroism of Bugle’s elder sons; 

(Continued on page 54) 
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How Doheny Did It 


He Became One of America’s Richest Men. 


You Could Achieve 


Some Measure of His Success by Using His Methods 


ACK in those grand old days when 
high schools still taught literature, 
mathematics, science and a smat- 
terin’ of languages—long before 

anyone had ever heard of classes in 
leather-burning, brass-beating and 
plumbing—the Fond du Lac High School 
held a graduation program for the class of 
1872. After the usual piano 
duets, recitations, and essays of 
those leisurely and _ protracted 
commencements, the class valedic- 
torian delivered himself of an ora- 
tion on Success. He was little 
Eddie Doheny—I’ll bet that he 
was little and red-headed and that 
he had “Mick” written all over 
him—and although what he said 
on that momentous day is lost in 
time it is safe to assume that he 
glorified temperance, industry, 
frugality and honesty, and that he 
told again the story of Abraham 
Lincoln, the embers in the fire- 
place, the burned stick and the 
sums done on the back of the 
shovel. Also it is probable that 
the audience applauded vigorously 
and that OI’ Pap Arnold opined 
that Eddie was a smart lad and 
might get to be town clerk if he 
lived. 

Whosoever among the people 
of Fond du Lac followed the later 
progress of the valedictorian of 
the class of 1872 may have taken 
occasion to poke a little fun at 
the subject of his speech as com- 
pared with his achievements in 
the next few years, for little 
Eddie offered no overwhelming 
evidence, for a long time, that 
he was ever going to put his 
theories of success into practice. 
They may even have said, in the 
little Wisconsin town, that young 
Doheny was a disappointment 
and not coming up to promise. 
Probably they did—that being 
human nature! Then, when the 
time was ripe, Eddie turned up 
one day in the newspaper head- 
lines, and all the gloomy prophe- 
cies and all the cynical observa- 
tions were swept away in a sudden 
loud clamor of the favorite 
small-town chorus: “I knew him 
when—.” 

A few months ago a newspaper 
reporter, miraculously ushered by 
the inner and outer tylers of the 
Doheny offices in Los Angeles, 
asked Edward L., formerly little 
Eddie, the Fond du Lac “Mick,” 
whether it was true that he had 
won half a million dollars in cold 
cash on the Wilson election. Mr. 
Doheny shook his head positively. 

“That is absolutely untrue,” he 
said, with some indignation. “I 
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don’t understand how such a story 
could have gotten around! It’s absurd! 
As a matter of. fact I won only a very 
few dollars over three hundred thousand!” 

When that anecdote drifted back as far 
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Doheny’s success did not come to him like a gusher, although 
once he got things started they took on that quality, 


This particular spout of black gold is in his 
wonderful Tampico oil fields 


as Fond du Lac it must have settled for all 
time any lingering doubts as to the success 
of the valedictorian of the high school 
class of 1872 whose theme was Success. 
Dickens’ Mr. Squeers, having taught the 
young tatterdemalions in his prison how 
to spell “winder” always sent them out to 
wash one, thus happily combining theory 

and practice. E. L. Doheny fol- 
lowed his own sophcmoric princi- 
ples, with such emendations and 
amendments as experience sug- 
gested, and reached the coal he 
had described in those perfervid 
periods of his commencement 
oration. Perhaps, if that valedic- 
tory had been preserved, our own 
generation might read it with 
profit, but it is lost—the best we 
can do is to make some casual 
study of the man and his methods 
and characteristics and guess at 
his fundamentals. For you may 
take it from me that Mr. E. L. 
Doheny achieved all he set out to 
achieve, and more, and you may 
be perfectly certain also that his 
is another case where Fortune 
wasn’t picked up by the roadside, 
but where the hard-visaged old 
lady was pursued diligently and 
intelligently, backed into a corner, 
and taught to eat out of the hand 
by dint of a long, hard, trying, 
and courageous course of lessons. 
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S I have hinted, little Eddie 

Doheny set no rivers afire in 
his first few years after that 
graduation. He left Fond du 
Lac to be a surveyor, and he 
surveyed divers and sundry for 
four years without attracting any 
attention, abandoning that rigor- 
ous pursuit in 1876 to become a 
prospector. When the home-folks 
heard that they shook their heads 
and said that they always knew 
no boy could succeed starting in 
life with the tremendous handi- 
cap of a commencement oration 
on Success. Most of them forgot 
Eddie, and the ones who remem- 
bered him sharpened their wits 
making jokes about him. Five 
years went by—ten years—fifteen 
years. As far as could be learned 
in the old home town Eddie 
Doheny was a complete, total, 
final, and notorious fizzle. He 
was pottering around somewhere 
in the West with a burro, a pick 
and shovel, and a six-day growth 
of beard on his face, getting more 
and more worthless and farther 
and farther from achievement 
every hour. The boys of the class 
of 1872 and the years immediately 
preceding and succeeding had 
stayed home, most of them, and 
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had grown up and married and gotten 
children and were staid and respectable 
and more or less prosperous. That 
Doheny boy, though— 


‘TRAY Doheny boy, though, in spite of 
what they thought of him in the 
country where he was raised, had points 
they had overlooked or forgotten and char- 
acteristics they had failed to observe. And 
it is just exactly at this point that you 
and i come in: somewhere under the rough 
clothes and the unshaven face and the 
work-toughened shoulders of Doheny the 
prospector were characteristics and facul- 
ties and a temperament preparing him 
for his later acquaintance with oppor- 
tunity! Temperamentally he was pa- 
tient, optimistic, courageous. He had 
faculties for making men trust him, and 
for trusting himself and his future. And 
his principal characteristics were (and 
are) energy, a long vision, mental alert- 
ness, and American enthusiasm. At the 
age of thirty-four or five he had failed, 
according to Fond du Lac’s standards— 
which are the standards generally ac- 
cepted elsewhere, it is only fair to say!— 
and was too old to make much of a start 
in life then. That was what any of us 
would have said. Five years later Doheny 
was a capitalist, in a small way, and had 
laid the foundations for his present fortune, 
which is authoritatively reckoned as the 
largest in the West! 

What happened? Well, in this case it 
was oil; but it might have been anything 
else, almost. Doheny was always thor- 
ough. He went to the bottom of things. 
As a high-school student he had been in- 
terested in geology; when he became a 
prospector for himself he studied geology 
night and day until he knew it. While he 
was pursuing the dips, spurs, angles, 
veins, lodes and outcroppings of the 
southwest he had one or two costly ex- 
periences with men who took advantage 
of his ignorance of business methods. 
Straightway he determined to study law, 
and he did, and graduated in a year and 
was admitted to the bar of Arizona, along 
about 1890. In all those branches of 
human activity whither his road led 
Doheny dug into the fundamentals and 
found out. Therefore I say, pointing to 
the two examples of geology and the law, 
that while his chance came through 
petroleum finds it might have come 
through merchandising, or shipping, or 
running a country church. At thirty-four 
Doheny had done nothing at all—noth- 
ing, that is, save prepare himself thor- 
oughly, painstakingly, patiently, com- 
pletely, so that he would be able to cope 
with the chance when it arrived. 

Studying the man and his career [| 
would say that therein lies the meat of 
the story of his achievement. Everything 
else—spectacular, mammoth, romantic, 
stirring, unbelievable as it all may be— 
is incidental to the fact that he went 
doggedly ahead perfecting his education 
and his preparation for the Big Bang! 
When it arrived Doheny’s clothes fitted 
him. He was there! And he says him- 
self that every man has that opportunity, 
that chance, that possibility, open to him! 

Doheny was making some money from 
a mine in New Mexico when the McKin- 
ley tariff law took the cream out of the 
business; it was then that he went to 
southern California. In 1892 he and his 
partner, C. A. Canfield, struck oil in a 
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fashionable residence district of Los 
Angeles. That is to day, they mucked 
down into it in a small shaft, using picks 
and shovels and a hand-windlass as drill- 
ing machinery. Standard outfits in those 
days were high-priced and the nearest 
supply-houses were in Pennsylvania. 
Doheny and Canfield were not capitalists, 
but they were both miners, and they did 
their drilling by hand, and by the oldest 
method known to the science. Much to 
the astonishment of the wise, and a good 
deal to the discomfiture of the fashionable 
neighbors, the two strangers, in their 
dirty overalls and brogans, brought in a 
well and proved a contention of Doheny’s 
that there was oil in southern California, 
and plenty of it, and that some day it 
would form the basis for a great industry. 

Having “struck ile” it might be sup- 
posed that Doheny’s troubles were over 
and his fortune made, but such was not 
the case. The difficulty was that al- 
though the oil had been found no market 
had been discovered. Crude oil as a fuel 
was unthought of in the southwest and no 
one wanted to experiment withit. Refiner- 
ies were all inconveniently distant and, as 
there were no oil tank-cars in those times, 
it was obviously impossible to ship to 
them. Doheny and Canfield had a for- 
tune opening up before them, but the 
ultimate consumer had no more use for 
their commodity than a fisherman has 
for a cow-bell. It was at that moment, 
according to my notion, that most men 
with an opportunity like Doheny’s would 
have fallen down. 


Bu not Doheny. Life had given him 
some pretty rough dealing, withhold- 
ingallthehighcards. Prettynearly every- 
thing he had touched 8g petered out, 
through no fault of his own. At thirty- 
five the average man would have been dis- 
couraged and quit. But one of the 
Doheny characteristics above alluded to 
(and one that may be possessed by all of 
us if we care to give the gentle virtue a 
little gymnasium work for its muscles 
every day) is courage. You couldn’t beat 
him! You couldn’t defeat him! You 
couldn’t undermine his persistent and 
pervading optimism and bravery! Know- 
ing that he had a mint in oil once a market 
was created, he set about to create the 
market. He did it by rising at the day- 
light-saving hour of two a. m., hitching 
old Dobbin to a cart, loading up two or 
three barrels of crude oil, and making the 
rounds. He had induced a few skeptical 
fuel users to install crude-oil burners, and 
he not only delivered their supply to 
them but he lighted their fires and got 
steam up for them every morning to prove 
his point. Canfield loaded the barrels— 
probably using a hand-pump in doing 
it. And Doheny peddled oil from door 
to door, as you might say. Incidentally 
he went to the bottom of things here 
again. In a few weeks he knew as much 
about crude-oil burners and furnaces as 
any of the experts, and he perfected sev- 
eral improvements on burners to over- 
come difficulties presented by the new 
California petroleum. In the end he won 
converts, and the time came when a capi- 
talist who was putting a heating plant 
in his seven-story building actually en- 
tered into a contract for fuel oil with 
Doheny of his own free will and accord. 
The story of Doheny from that time 
forward is the story of the California 


petroleum industry. He blazed the road 
all the way. He interested refiners in the 
new oil, he bought and operated the first 
steel tank-cars, he brought out the first 
drilling rigs, imported drillers, and began 
the education of a lot of California 
youngsters as oil-field men. Presently he 
had a founder courageous enough to begin 
fabricating oil-well casing on the coast, 
and drilling tools made at home began 
to appear. Others flocked into the oil 
business and the Los Angeles fields be- 
came crowded. So Doheny went out and 
located a new field. Eight separate and 
distinct oil regions were opened by him 
in California alone, and thousands of 
men, following the lead of the courageous 
adventurer, made fortunes. His own and 
that of his old friend and companion, 
C. A. Canfield, increased rapidly, al- 
though not in cash, for Doheny put most 
of that back into the business. His com- 
panies grew so rapidly that much of his 
time in those days of early glory and suc- 
cess were spent in finding and training 
men competent and forceful enough to 
take and hold positions as assistants. 
Finally, as though this engineer of enter- 
prise didn’t have enough to do in the 
States, he tackled Mexico. 

Overnight, then, the whole world heard 
of Doheny, because his Tampico fields 
are the most wonderful on earth. In 
September, 1913, the Casiano gusher was 
brought in with a flow so tremendous 
that 2,000,000 barrels of oil were burned 
to keep the runaway stuff from bursting 
the sump-walls and escaping into the 
river, where it would have done incalcul- 
able damage. After the Casiano, when 
the field men were having their hands full 
with other big wells, the Cerro Azul 
roared up to the tune of 1,500,000 barrels 
before it could be controlled. Those 
were the busiest days for Doheny. He 
had started a new industry in an alien 
land, where there was a good deal of hos- 
tility towards the gringo at best, where 
the product was hundreds of miles from 
a consumer, where there was not in place 
a yard of pipe-line, a square foot of dock- 
age, a length of rail, or a plate of tank 
steel, and where ninety-eight per cent of 
the labor employed had never before 
seen crude oil, even in motion pictures! 
In two years a city grew up at lampico, 
formerly the trading point for Mexican 
cattle-men, docks were built, railroads 
run, pipe-lines laid, hundreds of enormous 
tanks erected—the face of that part of 
the state was changed and Mexican lab- 
orers grew wealthy beyond their old 
dreams of avarice, receiving from one to 
three dollars a day where once they had 
worked off and on through the year for 
twenty cents for each twelve- or fourteen- 
hour shift. Practically speaking the 
whole miraculous transformation was the 
work of Doheny’s busy brain—the same 
brain that conceived and perfected that 
commencement oration on Success back 
in 1872! 


HERE are hundreds of men in Califor- 

nia’s history who have made big finds 
and stakes in minerals, agricultural lands, 
business of finance, but there is only one 
Doheny. In a general way all of them 
had his chance. The difference has been 
that the oil king was ready for what 
might come, that he learned thoroughly 
and completely that he had a tremen- 
dous and unflagging courage, and that 
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he accommodated himself to the require- 
ments of his fortune. Instead of remain- 
ing a mere discoverer of oil, or contenting 
himself with being a producer, he drove 
on. He developed his not inconsiderable 
talents along multifarious lines—becom- 
ing a manager, an executive, a promoter, 
a stock salesman, a banker, a capitalist, 
a financier, a diplomat, an expert on 
manipulation, an authority on transpor- 
tation, a professor of chemistry, a wizard 
at geology, and a magnate of sorts, and 
he was so tireless in practice that he could 
keep all those balls in the 
air at once without spilling 
anything or knocking into 
the back-drop either. And 
his money and power in the 
world today are exact meas- 
ures and indices of the extent 
to which he succeeded in 
adjusting himself to his in- 
creasing opportunities and 
responsibilities. 


HE has the respect and 
confidence of the world’s 
financial centers and when he 
pipes up with his bit of in- 
formation, counsel, or warn- 
ing, they all listen. He has 
fought his way into the con- 
fidence of Mexican statesmen 
and politicians, of the fifty- 
seven varieties they have 
there, and they not only trust 
but like him. He has the 
friendship of some five hun- 
dred thousand fellow human 
beings, beginning with Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson and 
ending with the clumsiest 
roustabout in the oil fields 
of Kern county. He has 
organized most of his corpo- 
rations himself and financed 
all of them. He has never 
been caught in a panic, even 
when his assets were consid- 
erably under what they are 
now, and there are very few 
men who have succeeded in 
taking anything away from 
him. 

Intellectually he has suc- 
ceeded also. He has con- 
tributed as much as any one 
man to the art and science 
of extracting petroleum from 
the ground by the simplest 
and least painful methods, 
and probably there is no one 
in the world today who 
knows—not guesses, nor 
surmises, nor hires a scien- 
tific drudge to find out for him—but 
knows more than he about crude oil, its 
origin, habitat, peculiarities, gravities, 
uses, potentialities and future. He 
finds time, busy as he is, to keep 
abreast of current events—witness his 
judgment on the last presidential elec- 
tion—and, quite on the side, he has a 
hobby for rare, exotic and costly herba- 
ceous plants, trees, stalks, roots, bulbs 
and so on, that is said to make him an 
authority of sorts in botany. 

Socially and humanly he labors, of 
course, under the handicap of all rich 
men—he has little time to associate with 
the rest of the world outside of business. 
They do say that he knows most of his 
laborers by name and that he thinks 


delivered a fervid oration on “Success.” 


How Doheny Did It: 


nothing at all of sitting down on a drilling 
stem and inquiring of the men on his 
morning tour as to their wives, children, 
and human difficulties. He is as hard to 
get at as the meat in a pecan, but that is 
probably due fully as much to the bump- 
tiousness of clerks, secretaries, stenog- 
raphers and outside office girls as to Mr. 
Doheny’s orders or wishes. He travels a 
great deal, usually in a sumptuous private 
car, he goes out socially some, and he 
likes to spend his afternoons roaming 
around his estates (as they are called in 
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When he was little Eddie Doheny at the Fond du Lac High School he 
In middle life he actually 
lived up to it. Now he gives away his money scandalously, 

but he entrusts the details to Mrs. Doheny 


our Sunday society sections) or resting 
with his stockinged feet on a porch rail 
and nobody nigh. He gives his money 
away scandalously, they say, but trusts 
the details largely to Mrs. Doheny, who 
is very personable and likable, in spite of 
the two facts that she was formerly a 
telephone operator and is now the richest 
woman on the Pacific Coast. Both of 
them are Western—hospitable, good- 
natured, impulsive, and generous with 
other people’s faults—and in their own 
world are very popular and spoken of 
without malice. 

Mr. Doheny doesn’t look like a mil- 
lionaire. (The ones I’ve met don’t, as a 
rule; it’s the bank clerks and floor- 
walkers who do.) He is a short, solid, 
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healthy man with white hair, moustache 
and eyebrows, all tinged with a little 
ruddy stain; with clear, deep-set eyes 
under those thatches of eyebrows; firm, 
cool hands, rather small; good sound 
muscle and wind; and a striking and ex- 
traordinary finality about his thinking 
and speaking. My guess is that, in the 
lexicon of his youth, they left out not 
only the immortal apologetic “fail’’ of the 
proverb, but also such words as “per- 
haps,” “maybe,” “guess,” “suppose,” 
“wish,” “delay,” “postpone,” ‘‘com- 
’ promise,” “deliberate,”’ and 
the entire and complete sub- 
junctive mood of the highly 
valued active verb “to be.” 
Men closely associated with 
Mr. Doheny say that he 
never temporizes nor cogi- 
tates. He stops, looks, and 
listens, but when the track 
is clear he goes into the high 
and takes with him everyone 
in the machine. Those not 
accustomed to his methods 
are sometimes thrown out 
on their several and respec- 
tive ears and painfully in- 
jured; but the Pikes plan 
is to think, speak, and act 
instantaneously, and people 
who try to follow him on a 
different plan should have 
plenty of accident insurance 
and wear heavy nose guards! 


At the present moment 
Mr. Doheny is spending 
a good deal of time and 
thought and devoting a 
great deal of interest to a 
purely humanitarian enter- 
prise that is worth considera- 
tion and contemplation. He 
is concerned about Mexico 
and her people in a human 
way as well as selfishly. He 
believes that Mexico has a 
great future if only she can 
be aided from without to find 
the road. And with that 
in mind he has recently 
financed, out of his own safe- 
deposit vault, an expedition 
of learned professors from 
the States engaged to make 
a social and economic survey 
of Mexico, pointing out her 
weaknesses and _ strengths, 
analyzing her problems and 
difficulties, and proposing 
remedies. Statesmen, both 
American and Mexican, 
think very well of the plan. 

Well, here you have something about 
the lad who orated on Success, reached 
thirty-five without ever meeting the god- 
dess, recognized her instantly when at 
last he encountered her, stepped out 
promptly with her, and now has her 
chained to his wrist. Doheny says he 
dislikes publicity, and from his actions 
I believe him. He is a hard man from 
whom to glean first-hand information of 
value to the young and striving. But if 
his career says anything to the humble 
and ambitious beginner it is this: prepare 
yourself to meet your chance, never lose 
your grit or your wit, keep up with your 
opportunities, and, once determined as 
to your ultimate goal, drive, and drive 
and drive towards it! 








Mother s Boy 


He Has Gone to Work for His Uncle 
and the Old Gentleman 1s 
Treating Him Right 


By Hilda Gilbert 


LITTLE woman sat alone in a 
corner of the Hostess House, ill 
at ease, frightened, her glance 


wandering expectantly towards 
the door. One intuitively recognizes the 
mothers of men in these care-freighted 
days and beyond doubt here was one. 
Her straining eyes, nervously-twitching 
mouth, hands twisting about the handker- 
chief which she occasionally placed fur- 
tively to her eyes, all, all, told their story. 
I sat down near her, tried to smile reas- 
suringly and said: 

“This is a wonderful place, isn’t it?” 

““Y-e-s—y-e-s,” she was hesitant. It 
undoubtedly was a wonderful place, but 
she was feeling its vastness—and it had 
swallowed up her boy. That I knew 
before she answered my question. 

“T haven’t seen him in three months.” 
How I longed to lay my hands over hers, 
longed to bring smiles to those quivering 
lips and dry the tears in her faded blue 
eyes which had seen so much sorrow and 
privation. Then from the overflow of her 
surcharged mother-heart came the whole 


ney 

er only son—she a widow. When 
the draft came they had talked long. 
Somehow it didn’t seem right to claim 
exemption although she did partially de- 
pend upon him for support. Other 
mothers were giving their sons—and 
she knew she could get along. So they 














army camp. 


made the great sacrifice 
and he left home for the 
first time in his young life. 

Then she had_ heard 
rumors—all sorts of things. 
The boys didn’t have 
enough to eat—were not 
warm enough. They were 
committing suicide—going 
insane under cruelty. Of 
course he had written nothing of this, but 
then she knew he never would write any- 
thing to worry her. Finally, upon hearing 
they were soon to be sent to France she 
had taken the butter money so carefully 
saved and had come half across the Con- 
tinent to see him before—before— 

“Are they true—all the dreadful things 
we hear?’ she quavered. Then I did 
lay my hands over hers—then I found 
words, or rather words found me— 
why, they came tumbling out in my 
eagerness to prove to this heart-wrung 
little mother that those ridiculous rumors 
she had heard were arrant lies undoubt- 
edly sponsored by the German propa- 
gandist, whom we have always with us. 
For the past two weeks I had tramped 
over the parade-ground, thoroughly un- 
derstanding the meaning of “‘soldier feet” 
and seriously thinking of putting in a 
claim for army shoes. I had been shown 
about barracks, had counted blankets, 
wandered around kitchens peering into 








ice-boxes and storerooms, had peeped into 
pots steaming upon huge ranges and 
sending forth deliciously appetizing odors, 
had eaten with the ‘‘boys” and watched 
them at their work and at their play. 
Finally, she seemed convinced that her 
boy was comfortable, well-fed and well- 
treated, but sought further encourage- 
ment: 

“Do you think they’!] send them soon?” 
Her half-opened lips, tensed body and 
anxious eyes demanded comfort, but be- 
ing quite outside the confidence of those 
who control the destiny of our army I 
could give but little help here and replied 
lightly: 

“Oh, it’s sure to be a long time yet;” 
adding: “‘Just think how wonderful it is 
for him to be in this great game, and how 

roud you'll be when he does come home.” 
By the expression in her bewildered eyes 
one knew that her imagination had been 
unable to bridge over the chasm yawning 
between departure and return, that the 
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The Hostess House, with its easy chairs and couches, its piano and phonograph, all its comforts, is just a little bit of home set down in an 


Here your soldier boy will entertain you, for this is the meeting-place of families 
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The new system of intensive training takes six months to make a fighter, as against two years in the old days. 
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For this reason wholesome 


recreation is more necessary than ever, and every provision has been made for it 


“coming home” thought had ever been 
chased to oblivion by the fear tugging at 
her heart- ~strings: ““Suppose—he never 
does come—’ 

Then vivid light leapt into her eyes, 
transforming her; she sprang to her feet 
with a spontaneous cry: “Why—why, 
John, how well you look!’ And walked 
straight into the arms of a tall, broad- 
shouldered young man who held her close, 
his sleek, dark head bent low over hers, 
big hands awkwardly patting her shaking 
shoulders. 

That was enough! I had gone there 
primarily to send out messages of comfort 
and hope to those at home who also had 
heard distressing rumors and I had al- 
lowed the splendor of the idea, the vast- 
ness of the place, the immensity of the 
system to divert me. What right had I 
to consider anything in the nature of a 
military article? 

W hy, I had just learned what “squads 
right” meant, couldn’t yet distinguish a 
major from a colonel, was still unable to 
comprehend the dif- 
ference between a [7 
regiment, a company 
and a platoon, save 
that one was larger 
than the other, al- 
though I hadn’t the 
vaguest idea which 
one. Butone does not 
need military knowl- 
edge to speak the 
language of the heart, 
and a mother is a 
mother whether she 
saves the butter 
money to go and see 
her son or rolls into 
camp in her limousine. 

After all, those at 
home have no real 
concern with the 
annual expenditure— 
how many kegs of 
nails were used in 
camp construction or 
how long it took to 
install a lighting sys- 
tem, save as it means 


added comfort for those dear to them. 
What they do want to know is whether 
John, Tom or Harry gets enough to eat, if 
he is warm enough, well-treated by those 
in power. The number of mother-hearts 
turned wistfully, prayerfully, yearningly 
towards army cantonments is attested 
by the letters which arrive daily to com- 
pany commanders pleading special care 
for the one boy in all the world. 


For the comfort of every mother who 
has a son at camp | want to say that 
your boy has enough to eat, I know that 
he is warm and I am willing to wager that 
if he has been there over six weeks he is 
no longer delicate, and without disparage- 
ment to you or his home, I know that he 
is a better man mentally, morally and 
physically. 

““Home-folks” are inclined to look upon 
army officers as hard-hearted disciplina- 
rians who have no feeling for those under 
them and never by any chance stop to con- 
sider that the soldier is a human being, and 
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For the comfort of every mother who has a son in camp: Your boy has enough to eat, 
he is warm, and he is very much interested in his job. Moreover, what he is 
going through is probably the best thing that ever happened to him it? 


I tell you that in our new National Army 
at least, this is not so. The spirit pre- 
dominant is of kindliness, humanity and 
democracy with a great big D. One 
officer to whom I expressed surprise at 
the camaraderie between officers and men 
answered: 

“We can’t go by old army standards 
here; these men are men in every sense of 
the word and we have to recognize it.’ 

A case in point: In the Ordnance De- 
partment a private repeatedly disobeyed 
orders about the disposition in barracks 
of his personal belongings. Sounds small, 
does it not? But upon a thing so small 
as this may hang hundreds of lives, and 
the man who cannot learn discipline in 

camp cannot expect to learn it in active 

service. After he had been reprimanded 
and reported several times the Captain 
sent for him. He came in sullenly, evi- 
dently expecting the worst; upon the 
Captain asking why he gave so much 
trouble, he replied: 

“I’m not accustomed to being told 
where I shall keep 
my shoes—it’s fool- 
ish; besides, I don’t 
like taking orders 
from that Sergeant. 
He’s younger than 
I am and he’s not 
an educated man—I 
won’t take orders 
from him.” 

Did the irate Cap- 
tain have this man 
sent to the guard- 
house? He most cer- 
tainly did not. Instead 
he asked a question: 

“T believe you putin 
a request to be trans- 
ferred to the Ord- 
nance Department. 
Why?” 

“T thought I was 
suited to the work.” 

“Your request was 
granted, wasn’t it?” 
sir.” 


“And do you like 
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“Yes, sir, fine.” 

“Well, I didn’t ask 
to have you, you 
wished yourself on me, 
and you’ ve been a con- 
stant source of trouble 
simply because you 
don’t happen to like 
the Sergeant.” Then 
for an hour this Cap- 
tain talked to the in- 
subordinate like a 
father and an elder 
brother combined— 
impressed upon him 
the importance of 
obeying orders with- 
out question, pointed 
out to him what trage- 
dies might hang upon 
the smallest infraction 
of discipline, keeping 
well to the front the 
fact that in our new 
National Army regard for the other fellow 
must eliminate personal likes and dislikes, 
and ending: 

“Now, the Sergeant has done his duty. 
If this thing keeps up I must do mine. 
I don’t want to send you to the guard- 
house, but if you can’t obey sade? shall 
have to do it or get into trouble myself. 
Do you want to get me into trouble?” 

The man answered heartily: 

“Why, no, sir. I understand better 
now. You won’t have any more trouble 
with me.” And he never did. 

Seriously, little mother, do you think 
your boy is in danger of being ill-treated 
at the hands of men like this? To my 
certain knowledge that Captain was a 
very busy man, his days far into the 
nights were full of hard work and stern 
responsibility; instead of having the man 
punished he took an hour out of a day 
already too full to come to an under- 
standing with one of the humblest mem- 
bers of his company—in short, he 
treated him like a human being. 





| 33 September I was in Sacramento, 
California, when their first quota of 
drafted men was sent to American Lake. 
They marched down K street to the 
music of bands and the cheers of their 
fellow-townsmen. There was much of 
the waving flag spirit and much laughter, 
behind which lay the sting of tears. 

As that lot of young men met my eyes, 
I, who had seen the armies of all the 
fighting nations, must confess to a feeling 
of disappointment, which amounted al- 
most to shame for my own countrymen. 
I could have wept—in fact, I did. It 
seemed sheer cruelty to send those boys 
out and impossible that in the short time 
at our command they could be made into 
fighting men. 

Some three months later upon my ar- 
rival at Camp Lewis I met.with a glad 
surprise. Where were all the thin-chested, 
anaemic boys who had marched away 
from Sacramento? Gone—every last 
one of them, and in their places stood 
clear-eyed, high-headed young chaps, 
who in the long and weary hours upon the 
parade post had learned splendid co- 
ordination of mind and muscle, which had 
transformed them into men of whom any 
country might be proud to say: “These 
are mine—the best I can do—match 
them if you can!” 

Upon my remarking this transforma- 
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The Y. W. C. A. building. year-round social center of the camp, holds open house for 
home folks on visitors’ day. The Hostess House idea is based on actual service 


tion to one of the officers he assured me 
that by the new system of intensive train- 
ing it took exactly six months to make a 
soldier, where in the old days it had taken 
two years. 

Madam Mother, when you are in- 
clined to worry because your son does not 
write so often as he might perhaps, stop 
and think a minute—it may not signify 
that he is unhappy or ill-treated. In this 
super-civilized age, since the Teuton idea 
of Kultur has been demonstrated to a 
world aghast, war has become the most 
highly specialized business in that world. 
Your son has entered upon a new life, he 
is again at school learning order, disci- 
pline, even a new language. And if your 
mother-heart is beset by fears of vicious 
temptations which you dare not even 
voice, there, too, set your mind at rest. 
If there be any truth in the trite saying 
that Satan finds mischief for idle hands, 
you may rest secure that your son hasn’t 
even a bowing acquaintance with his 
Majesty the Devil. Bless you, he hasn’t 
the time, for from reveille at five-thirty 
he is busy every hour of the day until taps 
at nine forty-five. 





PHOTO FROM KATHERINE LOUISE SMITH 
Grandma has brought all the home news and 
a little advice to the boy in training 


The hours spent at 
drill, bayonet prac- 
tise, physical exercise 
in the open air, give 
him an excellent ap- 
petite, and, in spite of 
absurd rumors to the 
contrary, he does not 
suffer there either. 
He may not have so 
many fancy dishes as 
at home, but with 
half the world home- 
less and hungry the 
thought that any one 
of us is by some 
supreme right entitled 
to luxury is a dis- 
tinctly Kaiseresque 
idea, to say the least. 
Your boy has good 
wholesome food and 
plenty of it; he has 
shared it with me and 
I know. I also know from personal obser- 
vation that the pantries, ice-boxes, store- 
rooms and kitchens are kept scrupulously 
clean, far cleaner I dare say than those of 
the average housewife. 


O much has been written of the Y. M. 

C. A. that it seems there is nothing fur- 
ther left to say, but it is this organization 
which helps to provide your boy with 
healthful recreation. The Y. M. C. A. 
furnishes lectures, moving pictures, con- 
certs, instruction, advice and friendship. 
I asked the religious director of one of the 
buildings if he met with response from 
the boys and he replied: 

“T should say we do; it’s wonderful! 
You see they realize now that they can 
come here without getting religion 
crammed down their throats, as the men 
in charge are careful not to intrude into 
their private lives; but we want them to 
understand that when they need us we 
are here, ready and willing to do anything 
in this world for service. This is a clear- 
ing house for their problems and we know 
that anything we do for their comfort is 
also an aid to their soldier efficiency.” 
His face lighted with enthusiasm as ke 
went on: “They are a fine lot of fellows 
—fine in every way. The flower of our 
manhood. Why, anything we want 
taught we can find teachers right here in 
the ranks.” 

Should you go to camp to see your boy, 
Madam Mother, he will entertain you 
at the Hostess House, which was prima- 
rily designed for that purpose and is like 
an oasis in a desert to those a-weary and 
a-thirst. Just a little bit of home set 
down in an army camp. The reception 
room radiates an atmosphere of cheer. 
The cushions in broad, comfortable, low 
chairs, the rugs and window hangings, are 
in soft harmony. Big bunches of flowers 
nod cheerful welcome. There are tables 
with the latest books and magazines. 
The rest-room is fitted with mirrors, 
powder, combs and brushes. Here one 
may brush up and powder one’s nose be- 
fore meeting the one man in all the world. 
And here, too, are a number of wide soft 
couches on which to rest and mayhap 
shed the few tears after the good-bys have 
been said; for in spite of the cheerfulness 
there remains in the background of each 
woman’s mind the thought of what this 
preparation finally means—and they are 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The Girl at Enright's 


How She Resisted an Officer of the Law and What Came of Te 


NRIGHT’S Half-way House was, 

in a way, a metropolis. It sat in 

the middle of a world that, so far 

as one could see, went south into 
infinitude, north to the low ramparts of 
the Blue Plume hills, west into the sunset 
and east to the stunted fringe of timber 
that outlined the Little Bow. It com- 
prised a group of some eight buildings 
and was the seat of all festivities for the 
five big ranches that made up the rest 
of the world. 

Within the huge store-saloon-hotel old 
ag Enright kept order that was order. 

{o roistering cowboy was too tough for 
him to handle, no dispute too delicate 
to appeal from his quick judgment. 

Six feet two, built with the muscle to 
match that height, calm, cool, just, he 
was a power and a judge. A schoolma’am 
from Connecticut would have been safe 
as a babe in its crib at Enright’s. 

Money flowed into his tills and com- 
fort flowed out of his good food, his clean 
blanketed beds, his wide waxed floor in 
the south wing where the big phonograph 
blared on Saturday nights, and every 
cow-outft within reach emptied itself 
thereto for the Sundays. 

Most of the boys, being honest, would 
have told you frankly that they liked 
the ingathering of their kind, the home- 
like atmosphere of Enright’s, the jovial 
decency of the place, but mostly they 
liked John Enright’s daughter Bess. 

Tall like her father, straight as a lance, 
narrow-hipped and broad-shouldered, she 
informed the place, its very spirit. She 
had a smooth oval face, pale as a milk 
rose, a curved sweet mouth not too yon 4 
eyes of the bright opaque blue that one 
sometimes sees in the old-fashioned china 
doll, but with none of their stupidity. 
Indeed, Bess Enright’s eyes were the 
cleverest thing about her, and that says 
ne for she was as capable as her 
dad. 

Shading these eyes and lending them a 
wonderful entrancement were long lashes 
and thin level brows of a glossy blue- 
black, while the great weight of hair that 
was brushed smoothly back from her 
brow and done into a high and graceful 
figure-eight was of palest maize-gold, 
live as sunlight and beautiful beyond 
compare. There was nothing in the 
ranch country that came anyway near 
being like it, or like the girl herself, for 
that matter, and the men were quick to 
know it and appreciate it. 

She was different, too, in her dress 
from the other women, never, under any 
circumstances descending to the gew- 
gaws that went for elegance in the matter 
of feminine styles. Always, morning, 
noon or night, she wore a black skirt, 
whose sharply tailored simplicity was 
fit for more critical environment, a stiffly 
laundered shirtwaist, Gibson-pleated, a 
standing white collar and narrow black 
string tie. Sometimes she varied this 
latter adjunct with one of scarlet, a 
daring touch that set admiring eyes won- 
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dering just how and why she was so thrill- 
ingly attractive. 

She was calm as the level plains around, 
but of a smiling habit, and her long, 
warm, pearly-white hands—of which, by 
the way, she was inordinately proud— 
were quick to touch a tired shoulder, to 
bind up a cut with iodine, to bring a 
piece of lemon pie to a starved puncher 
coming in between meals. 

And, as was perfectly natural, the cow- 
outfits were hers to do with as she pleased. 

Three-fourths had abjectly begged for 
her, the rest were deterred only by 
timidity. 

"cant marry you all,” she ingenu- 
ously told them, “and I like you too well 
to marry one and give up the rest.’ 

Wherewith they were well content, 
this varied string of adorers. 

“You're altogether too much _be- 
loved,” said Billy Lamar, leaning on the 
counter before her where she sat on her 
high stool and reached for the coins that 
constantly trickled into John Enright’s 
tills, ‘a little adversity would do you good.” 

“Yes?” she smiled. 

“You bet,” said Billy, “you’re spoiled, 
Bess.” 

“Am I? In what way! 

“Oh, you’ve got the world by the tail 
with a downhill pull, and you know it 
too darned well.” 

He laughed into her eyes with a care- 
less impersonality that none but he ever 
employed toward her. He was a lean, 
hard-riding chap, ten years her senior, 
dark and eager, of a delayed boyishness 
that gave his face a peculiar charm—and 
he was the best sheriff that Lansard 
county had ever had. At every bar in 
the scattered towns his standard drink 
was buttermilk and he was known as 
absolutely two-handed, with guns or 
without. 

‘ Baiting Bess Enright was one of his 
favorite pastimes and the girl kept her 
razor-edged tongue in clever trim for him. 

Their badinage was an asset to En- 
right’s on those infrequent occasions 
when he spent a night there passing 
through on some lone trail. 

“That may be so,” said Bess in answer 
now, “but it would take a power to loosen 
my hold, because you see, | love the 
world.” 

“And the world loves you,” said a 
puncher from the Double Bar, smiling 
at her across the sheriff’s shoulder. She 
flashed him a glance that made him 
happy for the rest of the evening and 
reaching out one of those proud hands of 
hers swept Billy Lamar along the counter. 

“You're taking up too much space, 
Billy,” she observed, “don’t spoil me 
some more by sticking round too close.” 

At that there was a laugh at his expense 
and he pulled off his hat in mock humuilty. 
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“Stung again,” he said, and went away 
under the pulling hands of a couple of 
lads in from Sunrise Basin. 

But as he went the girl’s pale eyes 
flickered after him in the merest flutter- 
ing glimpse. There wasn’t his counter- 
part in the cow country. The peculiar 
cast of his dark face, the long smiling 
slant of his eager eyes, marked him. 

Now he went, laughing a little, with 
the roistering boys over to a group about 
the roaring stove, for it was nippy with 
the feel of fall outside, and in a moment 
he had seemingly forgotten the girl be- 
hind the high desk. 

But she did not forget him. More than 
once her knowing eyes shifted casually 
in his direction and she missed nothing 
that went on—not even the off-hand 
nod that greeted him from the head of 
Dick Pine, a half-breed from Silver Creek, 
who came in late. 

She saw, too, the sheriff go out pres- 
ently to see about his horse in the stables, 
for he was notoriously fond of his big 
black mount, and she saw Dick Pine 
leave a few minutes after by another 
door. 

She knew, as well as if she had seen 
the meeting, that these two were soon 
standing together somewhere out in the 
gusty dark, and she knew also that Dick 
was telling Lamar something that she 
did not want him to know—would have 
given a deal to keep him from knowing. 

‘hen, after an appreciable interval, 
Lamar came back his ingenuous face was 
innocent of any new knowledge but the 
girl read it like an open page. She waited 
for him to gravitate by slow degrees over 
to her desk and when he came an hour 
later she smiled at him as brightly as 
usual. 


H* leaned over and looked deep into 
her eyes. 

“Say, Bess,” he said in a whisper, “why 
have you got it in for me?” 

“‘Well,” she answered as guardedly, 
looking back with her calm glance, “I 
don’t know, unless its your high-and- 
mighty cock-sureness, Billy.” 

“For the love of Mike! You admit it, 
then? I thought you wouldn’t. 

“Why 

“Most women wouldn’t 

“Net” 

“Of course not. They'd string me and 
open their innocent eyes and say that I 
was mistaken, that - liked me, had 
always liked me, would—” 

“But,” said the girl quietly, “I’m not 
like most women.’ 

“No—you darned cold piece!’ he 
flamed with sudden wrath, “you’re not! 
I don’t believe there’s a thing on earth 
you love unless its that lifeless silver 
stuff you’re forever raking i in with those 
white hands of yours!” 

For a moment the smile went out of 
Bess Enright’s eyes and they blazed 
with blue fire—cold fire, deep and bril- 
liant like the Northern Lights—and her 
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hand on the desk before her trembled a 
little. 

“Ah! You don’t? Well, there’s none 


to dispute your judgment, Mr. Sheriff. 
Perhaps you’re right.” 

“But see here, Bess, you've baited me 
for the last time. You tried to beat me 
that time to Jack Pierce and tip him off 
to leave before I could get my hands 
upon him.” 

“Jack was innocent, you upstart, and 
the trial proved it.” 

Lamar flushed a bit. 

“Granted. But that don’t change the 
matter. You tried to double-cross me 
—and failed. What’s the reason? Is it 
because I don’t break my neck to make 
love to you like the rest of these simple- 
tons, when they know you wouldn’t love 
a he-angel?”’ 


iene girl slid off the stool and her 
naturally pale face went chalky white. 

“TI thought you were at least a man,” 
she said furiously, ‘“‘but you’re not. 
You’re what the ie call a cad, 
Billy. Good night.” 

But the sheriff made a quick stride 
and had her by the wrist in a laughing 
manner. A solemn face, coupled to that 
movement, would have brought every 
man in the room at his heels in an instant. 

“Not this time,” he gritted, “you don’t 
beat me to it this time! Where are they 
hidden?” 

“They?” 

“Yes, the man and the woman I’ve 
been trailing for a month! They are two 
bad ones—confidence pals, |bad-check 
artists over East, and last but a damned 
sight from being least in this country, 
horse-thieves from Silver Creek. They’re 
here—and no one knows it but you, my 
girl, Not even your dad. They must 
have paid you well for this—and I’m 
darned sorry, Bess, to see you try to turn 
this trick. You'll never know how sorry.” 

“For the love of Heaven!” gasped Bess 
Enright. Then she shut her lips grimly 
and looked in his face with her blazing 
eyes. 

For a moment their glances met and 
clashed. Then she laughed, a mirthless 
sound. 

“Yes, I will! Ill beat you this time, 
and by the very weapon you hold against 
me—the love of these friends of mine!” 

She whirled to the busy, rollicking 
crowd of punchers and threw up her free 
hand. 

“Boys!” she cried. 

At the sound of her imperious voice 
they faced her to a man, arrested in their 
merrymaking. 

“Here!” they answered. 

“Do you love me?” she asked clearly. 

“Do we love you?” said Bert Hillard 
from the Lazy A; “try us, Bess!” 

“Sure?” 

“You bet!” “Course we do!” “Under 
your feet, girl!’ came the honest chorus. 

“Then,” said Bess Enright sweetly, 
“prove it. My ex-friend, the sheriff here, 
says I can’t leave this room. See!” And 
she jerked up her other hand with his 
age clasped like a vise upon the wrist. 
“He thinks I’m an outlaw. I merely 
want you to tell him to let me go—and to 
keep him company for a while your- 
selves.” h 

Every hand laid down its cards, its 
lass or its jew’s-harp as the case might 
be and the roomful of men shifted for- 
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ward, their laughing faces sobered. That 
she owned ‘them singly and collectively, 
was apparent. 

“Certain,” said Bert Hillard quietly, 
“let her go, Billy.” 

But the sell chook his head. 

“Not on your lives,” he said. 

Hillard came forward quickly. 

“We know you’re a gun-man, Billy, 
an’ we know you're the best sheriff in the 
const and we know you’re most always 
right, but no man in this world can hold 
Bess Enright against her will before this 
bunch. Am I right, boys?” 

For answer the outfits from four 
ranches surged at his heels and Lamar 
faced on a sudden, not his friends and 
admirers, but a mob, silent and of one 
mind. It was proof of the man that he 
did not loose so much as a finger from the 
girl’s white wrist. He looked into their 
faces and did not turn a hair. 

“All right,” he said, “but let’s have 
fair play. Fair play’s the word of this 
country, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Hillard. 

“All right again. You all love Bess. 
Well, Bess don’t love me a little bit. I 
don’t know why—but that’s the kernel 
of this matter. Twice before she has 
tried to double-cross me in the execution 
of my duty. Now she is at it again. For 
a month I’ve been after a couple of regular 
bad ones—a man and a woman. They’re 
from back East somewhere, where most 
of us came from, and they’re wanted in 
a dozen places. I have good and sufh- 
cient reason to know that they are here, 
in this house, tonight, and that Bess En- 
right has hidden them—is shielding them, 
the Lord knows why, unless it is just for 
the fun of beating me out this time. If 
I let her go she'll tip them off—and I'll 
fail in my duty—for a woman’s whim. 

. . « Now what do you say?” 

There was a deep, dramatic silence. 

These men were lovers of fair play to 
the last one among them. 

They looked into Lamar’s face and 
knew he spoke the truth. 

They looked into the girl’s in search of it. 

Hillard scratched his blond head help- 
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“Bess,” he said at last, “is that so?” 


hes girl was breathlessly waiting. At 
that direct question her eyes faltered 
for a brief moment, then came brazenly up 
again. She shrugged her shoulders under 
the immaculate shirtwaist and tossed up 
her smooth corn-yellow head that shone 
entrancingly in the light from the ceiling 
lamps. 

She flung up her free hand again in a 
disdainful gesture, palm upward, as if 
she cast away, sacrificed, in a magnifi- 
cent indifference. 

“Bah!” she said, “I thought you said 
you loved me! ‘Try us!’ ‘Course we do!’ 
‘Under your feet!’ Empty winds.” 

Their words, flung back in the breach, 
stung every separate cowboy to the 
quick. They shifted behind Hillard, and 
the puncher from the Double Bar who 
had told her earlier in the evening that all 
the world loved her, shouldered forward. 

“We do love you!” he said. “Here’s 
one will prove it. Lamar, you let her go.” 
And he reached for the sheriff’s fingers on 
Bess’ wrist and with a quick and sudden 
wrench loosed them. He pushed his body 
in between and breasted Lamar with face 
and shoulder, while he gently shoved the 


girl away. Like a flash she was gone out 
through the opened lane among the crowd 
and the tap of her running feet across the 
worn floor boards came to the sheriff’s 
ears with a sickening sound. 

He looked into the faces of the men 
about him and smiled grimly. 

“You have acted like a lot of fools,” 
he said unsteadily; “I hope you pay for 
this sometime—you Hillard with loss of 
money because you like it, and you Jim 
with, maybe, the loss of your Blue Streak 
—these two are horse-thieves, you know. 
And now listen to me if there’s any sense 
left in you. 

“Bess asked you to make me let her 
go—to effect their getaway. Well, 
you’ve done it. And to keep me com- 

any here. You’re doing that, too. 
ut she did not say how long. For the 
love of Mike, boys, give me a chance! 
Let me go now! She’s got to them— 
given them the start, but I’ll get them 
yet if you'll give me fair play. Come 
through.” 


PT stopped and a tense silence followed 
his words. Somewhere far off in the 
rambling spaces of the house a door 
slammed. 

“Come through, boys!” begged the 
sheriff; “I’ve got a chance yet if you'll 
let me go.” 

“You're right, Billy, dead right,” said 
the big puncher who had loosed the girl, 
“an’ I say ‘Go,’ myself. Fair play for both 
sides. What do you say, boys?” 

Outside in the wail of the autumn wind 
there came the shrill neigh of a horse and 
Lamar’s dark eyes flared with the light 
of the born enthusiast at his work. His 
quarry was near and was getting away, 
out in the wind and the darkness, but all 
he asked was leave to follow. His slim 
deft hands went to his hips and fingered 
the blue guns in their holsters. He 
slipped out a flashlight and snapped it 
on to make sure that it was working. 

He drew up his lean body with the 
taut grace of the racer ready to leap for- 
ward. He was straining to be gone, yet 
he controlled his eagerness and smiled at 
the men before him in the winning man- 
ner that had made him a prime favorite 
throughout the land. 

The quiet efficiency, the sparkling 
assurance in his face, the ease with which 
he waited their decision had its effect. 
He could have drawn those guns at his 
hips and forced a way through in right 
and justice, yet these were his friends and 
associates, many of them, and they op- 
posed him for a woman’s sake, and he 
would not spill blood in Bess Enright’s 
house. 

So he waited—and there came, with a 
sudden gust of the vagrant wind, the 
sound of horses’ feet in leaping flight. 

“By George!” said the big puncher 
flinging back before him, and sweeping 
his mates aside. “Go, Billy!” 

And Lamar went. Like a hound he 
went out through the nearest door and 
they heard his running feet on the porch. 
They heard the thunder of the big black 
coming from the stables and running 
through the yard and then the night and 
the wind closed down. ; 

The big black horse was notorious 
throughout the country, the fastest, the 
strongest, the hardest to beat out. With 
Billy Lamar and that horse after them 
the fugitives were in grim case. 
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The Girl at Enright’s: Vingie E. Roe 


was nothing in the ranch country like her maize-gold hair, nor, for that matter, like her smooth oval face, her curved sweet 
mouth, her blue eyes, and her long, pearly-white hands. Bess Enright was different 
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The roomful of men listened to the last 
faint sounds of that swift going and drew 
adeep breath. . . . ; 

And then Bess Enright came into the 
room. She was pale still and she walked 
with an unusual listlessness in her 
sprightly step. She did not look at any 
of them but went to her desk and climbed 
wearily upon her high stool. She put 
her hands, clasped after her habit, out on 
the desk before her in her old vain man- 
ner, but she was not conscious of the act. 
There was a frown between her dark 
brows, a set, hard droop to her lips. 

She sat looking straight before her for 
so long that many a foot shifted uneasily 
and a certain abashment fell upon her 
adorers, as if, at the last, they had failed 
her. To aman they were sorry now that 
they had let the sheriff go. What was 
Billy Lamar and his duty compared with 
the pleasure of this woman who held them 
all in the hollow of those wonderful hands 
of hers? It had only been the man’s per- 
sonality, keen, electric, compelling, and 
the rules of the man-game that had ac- 
tuated them. The big puncher from the 
Double Bar was the first to recover him- 
self. He was none so fast bound to Bess 
or any other thing on earth that he could 
not have a mind of his own. 

“T’m sorry, Bess, girl,” he said tenderly, 
yet with an underlying reservation in his 
voice, “but we had to see fair play to you 
both.” 

“Eh?” said the girl. “Oh, ‘yes, thank 
you, Jim. But—maybe it’s not such fair 
play after all.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Nothing,” said Bess with a sigh and 
reached for a stack of coins to sort into 
her father’s tills. 

She half wished her dad had not gone 
to the town last night—he was her right- 
hand bower in all emergencies. Yet this 
—was not an emergency exactly. Oh, 
WEN cs. 

The men fell back to their games and 
their banter, though there was a certain 
embarrassment discernible among them. 
The wind quarreled with the house cor- 
ners and it was black as the ace of spades 
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without, yet every mind held a picture of 
Billy Lamar hard on the trail of the 
wrong-doers and unconsciously they lis- 
tened, stopped in their play and went on 
again, half shamefacedly. They were ex- 
pecting the end of the drama. An hour 
passed. Then another. Bessstill busiedjher 
handsome hands with the work of her desk 
and the grim look was still upon her lips. 


N her mind was running a bitter line 

from Lamar’s tongue, and another that 
put a strange light in her eyes—“They 
must have paid you well for this. . . . 
You’ll never know how sorry.” 

And then, out of the night and dark- 
ness, there came the end—sound of 
horses’ hoofs at the door—more than one 
horse—the rattle of bit chain and creak 
of saddle. Instinctively the players rose 
from their chairs. 

Then the door opened and Billy Lamar 
stepped into the room. His face was 
ashen gray beneath its tan and he swayed 
upon his feet like a drunkard. Once 
more he held a woman by the wrist—a 
small, slight figure of a woman, who hung 
back and came after him perforce, and 
whose other wrist was locked to that of a 
man behind her. Out of the night the 
three came into the lighted room and 
someone shut the door behind them. 

In the open space of the cleared floor 
Billy Lamar stopped and swept the hat 
from his dark head so that the light fell 
full upon the face he turned up to Bess 
Enright, searching it without pity. It 
was a changed face from that sparkling 
eager one which had turned from the 
room so short a time before. It was drawn 
and anguished. Deep lines went from 
nostril to lip and there were blue shadows 
already beneath the long dark eyes. 

For a long moment he looked up at the 
girl above him and she looked calmly 
down—cold, half-sneering, disdainful. 

Then the sheriff turned and gently 
took the wide hat from the head of the 
woman he held. 

“Look!” he said hoarsely, “Look!” 

Line for line, feature for feature, long 
dark eye for long dark eye, it was his own 


face over again that he showed the won- 
dering crowd. A younger face—scarce 
more than a girl’s—the spirit in his turned 
to recklessness in it—the beauty marred 
by evil. But there was no mistaking. 
he two were of one blood. 
“Bess,” said Lamar at last 


i t, “my little 
sister, m 


only sister. : 

He halted as if the breath in his throat 
were inadequate. He wet his lips and 
the hand that held his hat worked rest- 
lessly upon the brim. 

No one helped him out. 

The bright blue eyes of Bess Enright 
looked straight into his unfalteringly. 

“You—Oh, Bess!” he cried at last, 
“You knew! You tried to save me—this! 
And I called you cold! I said you must 
have been well—” He stopped with a 
groan. He loosed the girl’s wrist and 
went swaying forward. 

At the desk he stopped. 

“I—I—Oh, Bess,—Bess—forgive me!” 

At the tone of his voice, the look in his 
eyes, Bess Enright for the first time in 
her life began to bite her lips, to fight for 
self-control. 

In a second she lost and the maize-gold 
head went down on the desk before her 
between her outstretched arms. 

At that sight a great light seemed to 
break in the sheriff’s face, to shine through 
the anguish in his eyes. He stood a mo- 
ment in silence. Then he stepped up on 
the dais beside her and leaning down put 
an arm gently about the shoulders in the 
immaculate shirtwaist. 

“Bess,” he said unsteadily, “I have 
been the most abject slave in your train— 
the most bitter because I was the most 
jealous—the blindest and the most un- 
happy, because I thought you had it in for 
me. Oh, Bess, darling—” He put his lips 
close to the cheek in the curve of her arm. 

“Lll give you my life for ducks-and- 
drakes, my sheriff’s badge for a bangle, 
my big black horse—and myself thrown 
in. Will you take the insignificant 
handful?” 

And none but he was conscious of the 
imperceptible nod of the vanquished 
head against his shoulder. 


Home Fires 


British Columbia Women Serve as Home 
Guards T:ll the Boys Come Home 


By Estelline Bennett 


OMEN and young girls 
packed the office of the 
British Columbia Consum- 


ers’ League in Vancouver. 
It was the first day after the call last 
spring for National Service Workers to 
go out and save the fruit crop, fully half 
of which had been lost the year before for 
lack of workers. 

A poorly dressed little woman shifted 
her baby easily from one arm to the other, 
gathered her four other youngsters close 
to keep them from being trampled under 
foot, and moved nearer to the desk. 


“My husband is at the front,” she said 
quietly, “and one in a family is not 
enough to be serving the Empire now.” 

The woman at the desk looked from 
her pile of applications to the little group. 
“You have work enough,” she said, “if 
you go home and bring up your children 
for the Empire.” 

The mother went away persuaded but 
not convinced. 

Then came a Scotch woman, past 
sixty, with hertwo daughters. She wanted 
to go with them to help pick the early 
June crop of strawberries, although the 
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The first unit of National Service Workers went out in the spring and hoed the strawberries. 


and moved on to other berry-patches and orchards. 
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Later they picked and crated the fruit 


This overalled battalion, three thousand strong, saved the 


fruit crops and rendered unnecessary imported Asiatic labor in British Columbia 


regulations required that workers should 
be between the ages of fourteen and fifty. 
“My four sons are fighting,” she de- 
clared earnestly, “‘and the last letter from 
the youngest boy asked, ‘What are the 
boys at home doing that ‘they don’t come 
over and relieve us?’ I want to release 
one man, at least, who can go over there. 
Couldn’t you manage it for me?” 


HAT was last season when women 

fruit harvesters were still an experi- 
ment. In the fall, before the last of the 
peaches and apples were all picked and 
crated, the fruit growers were coming 
eagerly i into Vancouver to make the same 
arrangement for this year. 

“The women saved the fruit,” they 
pleaded at the Consumers’ League head- 
quarters; “let them come out and do it 
again or we will lose the crop next year as 
we did in 1916.” 

It was early in March, 1917, that a 
small item appeared in the newspapers 
concerning the fruit growers’ request that 
the Government admit three thousand 
Chinese to harvest the fruit crop. Before 
the end of the month the call had gone out 
from the League to the women of the 
province. 

“Shall we let our husbands, sons, 
brothers and sweethearts not only suffer 
hardships in the trenches,” it appealed, 
“but also lose the places they gave up 
to protect the nation while we sit home 
and knit? We must keep the places for 
our men.” 

More than three thousand 
answered the call. 

Women with husbands at the front 
were the first to offer their services. 
Following them came women and girls 
from all walks of life—girls who had never 
done harder work than dance through the 
night as well as girls who gave up bread- 
winning positions to do this patriotic 


women 





work for the Empire, even though it paid 
less and would last only until November. 

Many §stenographers, bookkeepers, 
shopgirls, clerks, and others, with vaca- 
tions of four weeks or less, spent that 
time picking fruit. There was a dis- 
position on the part of all employers to 
find a place at the end of the season for 
the girls who had resigned to go and 
serve in the orchards and gardens. More 
than one hundred young women from the 
University of British Columbia spent 
their summer holiday in that way. Wives 
and daughters of clergymen, bankers, 
doctors, and other professional and busi- 
ness men, trained nurses, and society 
girls, gave of their time and strength. 

The workers wore khaki coats and 
overalls or bloomers. They worked from 
eight to ten hours a day and lived in tents 
or in cabins built specially for them. 
Sometimes they had camp cots and some- 
times built-in bunks. They were always 
well fed and comfortable and they came 
back to town in the autumn looking 
brown and healthy and happy. They 
were paid the same as men, sometimes by 
the crate or box, sometimes by the day. 
In the orchards there were a few men to 
carry the ladders, but usually the pickers 
moved them themselves. 

Strawberries were the first crop of the 
season, beginning about June first. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway provided less 
than: half-fare transportation to any 
working point, and the growers met the 
berry-pickers with busses, wagons or 
automobiles. Careful inquiry had been 
previously made regarding wages, hours, 
housing and sanitary conditions by the 
Consumers’ League and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, under 
whose auspices the women were sent out. 
With each group of girls was a chaperone, 
and in each fruit-picking camp there was 
a matron. 


In most districts the strawberry season 
lasts from June first to the first of July. 
Then the raspberry season comes on with 
a rush. The gooseberry season lasts 
through June and July, the loganberries 
and black currants through July, and the 
blackberries through August. For a 
while pickers were sent into the berry 
patches at the rate of one hundred a day. 
A bonus was paid to any harvester who 
worked straight through one season, a 
working period that lasted from the first 
of June until November. 

Cherries in July opened the fruit season 
in the orchards of the Okanagon valley, 
and the late winter apples carried it well 
into November. In the tree fruits, which 
included cherries, apples, plums, apricots, 
peaches and pears, the girls worked two 
to a tree, with one girl on the ground to 
empty the pails and pass them back. 


“ ASN’T it hard work?” one girl was 
asked when she came home. 

“Yes, it was,” she answered unhesita- 
tingly, “but it was nothing like what my 
brother is doing at the front. When it 
seemed hard I would think of him and I 
wasn’t tired at all.’ 

Another girl who had given up her 
position as telegraph operator to join the 
harvesters was asked if she did not think 
she was doing her bit in the telegraph office. 

“No,” she replied, “it isn’t hard 
enough. My brother is fighting for me 
and I want to do something that seems 
more worth while.” 

“But the work is over,” her questioner 
said; “what will you do now? 

“Something will turn up,” she smiled. 
And something did. The company sent 
for her and put her back in her old position. 

The spirit that causes women of all 
classes to drop their work and enlist 
their slight strength in the “‘cause” is the 
spirit that will win this war. 
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Aspirants for the honor of bombing Berlin must undergo a rigorous course of physical training before they take to the air. 


Great War Game? 
By Robin Baily 
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This group of 


embryonic airmen are spreading their wings at the Government Ground Aviation School on the University of California campus, Berkeley 


HE genius of the great captains 
alone could not have won the 
decisive wars of the past. A 
supreme type of warrior was 
necessary to deal the master strokes. 

Alexander had his spearmen. No 
troops of that day could withstand the 
onslaught of the oasdeuine phalanx— 
a human scythe of spears mowing the 
battlefield. The Roman generals relied 
upon the dauntless discipline of the 
legions, whose blades and broad shields 
carried classic civilization throughout 
the length and breadth of Europe. 
Napoleon claimed that the indomitable 
British infantry won the victories of 
Wellington. The “Little Corporal” ad- 
ministered his own death blows to oppos- 
ing armies with thunderbolt charges of 
the superb cuirassier cavalry, who 
never unsheathed their sabres in vain 
until Waterloo. Washington was ever 
ready to attribute his success to the new- 
world initiative, courage and deadly 
shooting of his Minute Men. Cromwell 
had his Ironsides with their Bibles and 
steel breastplates. 

What type of heroic mold is to domi- 
nate this, the greatest of all wars? 

If the battle-smoke were to clear away 
tomorrow, posterity would probably 
elect the German se FB commander, 
superman of the World War. He will go 
down to history a formidable, sinister 
figure. Gifted with superb technical 
skill, he has undergone physical and 
mental trials as arduous as any in the 
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whole toilsome story of man. The fact 
that his deeds are unredeemed by a 
solitary ray from the nobler instincts of 
the human heart cannot prevent the 
recognition of the potent part he has 
played in the conflict. His new weapon, 
forged by Prussian militarism to wrest 
the trident of Neptune from Britannia, 
has wrought the most dramatic transfor- 
mation in naval tactics of a thousand 
years. The U-boat has not definitely 
displaced the dreadnaught as the mon- 
arch of the deep, but it has compelled 
its gigantic opponent to remain in net- 
protected harbors, except when a major 
naval action is in progress. Their rela- 
tive positions were ‘definitely decided 
when three great British cruisers were 
sunk in as many seconds by a solitary 
Teuton submarine in the first hours 
of the war. The British blockade of the 
German ports has since been maintained 
by a motley mosquito fleet of small craft. 
But it is not that old strangle grip secured 
by the ships of the line that proved the 
decisive factor in the downfall of Napo- 
leon. Each time the Corsican conqueror 
hammered a way to the waters, his angry 
eyes descried an English frigate waiting 
and watching, barring further progress. 
The submarine officers have loosened the 
Nelson hold. German warships are now 
able to slip through and bombard Eng- 
lish ports, a thing that has not happened 
since the days of the Norman Conquest. 
Raiders have escaped to the ocean high- 
ways and sunk merchantmen right and 


left. Important as is the role enacted by 
thesubmarinesin thestraightforward, hard 
hitting of naval warfare, their most deadly 
blows have been struck at thelines of com- 
munication of their enemies. Here they 
are slashing at those arteries of the Allied 
armies, the trans-Atlantic ferries, which 
carry the munitions and food supplies 
that are the life-blood of fighting forces. 
In the old days naval predominance 
rendered merchant shipping immune from 
attack, but the submarines of Germany 
have strewn the ocean bed with billions 
of dollars worth of cargoes, driven some 
nations to the verge of starvation, all the 
world to rationing and every Allied ship- 
yard to a feverish and ceaseless activity 
striving to replace the lost vessels. 


HE Hun, on the other hand, has en- 
joyed the valuable advantage of 
strategic interior lines on land ‘served by 
railroads. The Central Powers fight on the 
inside of a circle, and are able to rush their 
troops from point to point with a speed 
impossible to their opponents, compelled to 
travel around the circumference of the 
war zone. Compare the journey of cer- 
tain Russian regiments across Siberia to 
Vladivostok through the Indian Ocean 
and the Suez canal and the Mediterranean 
to the French front, with the swift trans- 
fer of German troops in special trains 
from their eastern to their western lines. 
The problem the Allies are faced with 
is: How can we attack the lines of com- 
munications of the enemy? 














General Verraux of the French army 
has put in a few words what everyone has 
been saying in many. 

“Tf the Allies cannot break through the 
German lines they can leap them and 
victory will come to the Entente through 
the air.” 

In justice to the foresight of our friends 
it must be admitted that the French and 
British discerned this truth long ago and 
made heroic effort to dominate the sky. 
The Frenchmen have fought and flown as 
the French do everything—with sensitive 
intelligence, dauntless courage and ten- 
der chivalry. They have also accom- 
plished amazing improvements in ap- 
paratus and, considering how their 
resources in man-power and material have 
been strained in other directions, their 
achievements are beyond all praise. To 
praise France now is to paint the lily. 
France in this war has been true to herself. 
Civilization salutes the noblest of her 
champions. 

Sometimes slow to adopt modern 
methods, Britain has been roused to 
heroic action by the fight for freedom. 
The deeds of the Royal Wiese Corps will 
not be forgotten while men remember the 
gigantic struggle. British brains have 
vied successfully with the vaunted 1 
genuity of the Teuton in devising new 
machines. 


UT the fact cannot be evaded that the 
Allies have never recovered much of 
the ground lost before hostilities opened. 
tae to the war French efforts in the 
air had been directed to the fascinating 
spectacular entertainment phase of the 
new activity. Britain, of course, dis- 
covered in aviation a new sport. That 
was also the American view. Instead of 
Sir Thomas Lipton and the New York 
Yacht Club racing their beautiful big 
craft off Sandy Hook, Graham White 
came over and competed with the Yankee 
flyers in the sky. But Germany, plotting 


Mapping the enemy's country is an important duty of the aerial observer. 
hostile territory over which they are flying (on the canvas seats of camp stools). 
such as this is invaluable, later on, to the flier in France 


Uncle Sam’s Trump Card: 





and preparing the conflict of the nations, 
night and day, discerned a new way of 
waging war. Thus in the beginning the 
Allies were literally ie oy Sige 
cloud of superior machines. 

France, Italy and Britain are now hold- 
ing their own, but something far more than 
this is demanded to achieve victory. It is 
up to the last member of the “Big Four 
Friends’”—may they stand shoulder to 
shoulder for the good of humanity for all 
time—to turn the scale. German planes 
must be driven from the skies and the 
artillery deprived of their observers. 
The lines of communication must be 
obliterated by a destroying dew of bombs. 

The Allies frankly expect the American 
aviator to deal these decisive strokes upon 
the foe, and fortunately, strangely it may 
seem to some, fate seems to have fash- 
ioned the Americans for this very work. 

The democratic atmosphere of this 
continent naturally breeds more men of 
the aviator type than that of any of the 
other Allied countries. Most of the British 
flyers are public-school men—a compara- 
tively restricted class. In the United 
Kingdom the term “public school” is 

plied to the great colleges like Eton, 
psec Rugby and Winchester, where 
only the sons of the well-to-do can afford 
to be educated. France, acutely in- 
telligent, right down the social scale has 
tooth-combed the entire population to 

man her planes. But the very nature of 
European life, where the majority of men 
remain stationary in the rank of their 
birth, does not tend to develop the mental 
audacity and adaptability of the master 
of the sky. In the United States there is 
no limit to the possibility of each¥man’s 
career. Every youngster is a climber, 
fired with ambitions. One day a youth is 
running the elevator; more or less the 
next, he is running the whole concern. 
The worker who languishes at the same 
task all a lifetime is frequently met with 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Here 
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The new aero camera, the mechanical eye of 
the army, brings back important records 
of what lies beyond No Man's Land 
he is a_ staggering exception. The 
average American is prepared to turn 
his hands to more than one trade. Euro- 
pean critics sometimes complain that the 
haphazard free-for-all fight for fortunes, 
ever in full swing in this human mael- 
strom, the U. S. A., causes an irritating 
incompetence on some of the lower rungs 
of the ladder. For instance, the person- 
age in the swallow-tail coat displaying a 
glittering expanse of shirt-front, whose 
service at table suggests that he is more 
accustomed to gardening, has probably 
been at one time a fireman on the South- 
ern Pacific and has split his fingers in an 
Alaskan cannery. He may annoy the 
tourist at the summer hotel with his lack 
of polish, but in the course of his check- 
ered career he has acquired an agility of 
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These young warriors are making topographical sketches of the 


Practical training 
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mind that enables him to absorb the 
technique of war, especially war in the 
sky, with an alacrity impossible to his 
staid prototype of the European dining- 
room, who hovers over the knives and 
forks all his life and would be terrified at 
the thought of a change. 

Allied officers have frequently attested 
theadaptability of the ordinary American. 
A British “Ace” said: “The Yanks are 
brilliant flyers and positive devils in a 
fight. When a fellow is in trouble ten 
thousand feet or so aloft, cornered by half 
a dozen boches, there is no music so sweet 
as the drone of an American airplane. 
The Yanks, take it from me, old man, 
never quit.” 

Doubters who desire the irresistible 
corroboration of their own eyes have 
only to see the Cadet Corps at battalion 
drill on the University of California 
campus to be convinced that they are the 
type that American civilization may rely 
upon to finish the Hun. For the most part 
they stand a shade above medium height 
with well-knit frames, broad in the shoul- 
der and narrow in the flank. One of 
them put it well: “Our fellows run more 
to the quarter-back type, quick-footed 
and quicker-witted than the big man of 
the American football line. One has to 
think quickly in the air.” 

Almost to a man these aviators in 
embryo have the deep-set eyes of the 
successful player of ball games, able to 
gaze unblinkingly in the face of the sun 
or wind. The chins are chiseled with 
decisive strength, as out of granite. No 
man with a weak chin ever dodged the 
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doctors who protect the portals of the 
Aviation Corps. Ifone did the pyscholo- 
gists of the Ground School would stop him. 

The fighting flyer has to be a jack-of-all- 
trades. Machine gunnery from both an 
engineer’s and artilleryist’s point of view, 
telegraphy with wires and without, map- 
drawing, photography, meteorology—the 
aviator has to have all these at his finger 
ends and fly like a seagull and be fortified 
with the discipline of a military veteran. 
Hour after hour in the period of prepara- 
tion at the Ground School the cadet 
aviators undergo the old barrack-yard 
grind of the foot-soldier: ‘Form fours 
right—Left oblique—Squads left.” 

This is to impart discipline. 

Colonel Hunter, in command of the 
Berkeley school, insists that discipline is 
more essential to the aviator than to any 
other manin theservice. The commander- 
in-chief must secure such a firm grip on the 
soul of the flyer that obedience, instant and 
implicit, is assured when the airman is far 
off alone in the “bleak immensities.” 
Often in this war aviators have coolly 
obeyed orders with the last tremors of 
their tortured bodies. Colonel Hunter also 
points out that while Americans have 
been accused of a lack of discipline the 
young men flocking to the flying schools 
have shown a gratifying readiness to 
acquire the military virtues. They are 
not driven. This West Point officer, son 
of a famous !colonel of Indian wars, 
claims that it would have been a fatal 
error to bully and break the wills of men 
intended to prevail against fierce foes in 
the epic combats of the sky. The avia- 


tion cadets recognize the value of discipline 
and mentally leap more than half way to 
meet their instructors. 

An examination is conducted at the 
Berkeley Ground School at the end of 
each week of the course, which has re- 
cently been extended to three months. 
Most of these tests consist of practical 
work. Failure means expulsion. The 
wireless test demands the dispatch of a 
certain number of words a minute. The 
examining officer has the receiver at his 
ear and sits at the officer’s side of the table 
to the quaking student. Some of the 
cadets, efficiency personified in a class 
room, broke down pathetically under this 
ordeal, but the champion athletes, often 
with less knowledge but trained to strain 
every nerve in crucial contests, graduated 
with flying colors. 

All down the ages, the sea has been a 
faithful friend to Ccaccie in the long 
struggle against the tyrants. It was the 
sea that enabled enlightened Greece to 
beat the Persians. The despots, Philip 
of Spain and Napoleon, were both de- 
feated because they lost command of the 
sea. The submarine has loosened the 
grip of the free peoples on the throat of 
the twentieth-century tyrant, the 
Kaiser. That is why Democracy has 
resorted to the skies. 

American aviators will conquer, as 
their Anglo-Saxon ancestors, the British 
sailors of Drake and Nelson, conquered 
of old when liberty was in danger. 

In short, the American aviator is the 
trump card of the Allies: Watch Uncle 
Sam take the trick with his Ace! 


The Eves of the Destroyers 


Aloft With the American Sea-Planes Over the @ 


U-Boat Infested Waters of France 


By Herman Whitaker 


Author of : Over the Border, etc. 
Photographs by the Author 


Mr. Whitaker is well known to Sunset readers. 
“over there” will be followed with special interest by all who remember 
his vivid correspondence from Mexico when the fighting down there was 
In a recent letter Mr. Whitaker says: “In a 
flight in the war zone the other day the motor gave out altogether at 
7000 feet and down we came on a spiral nose-dive. 
once in my life I was thoroughly frightened. But the ruling passion 
was strong in death: I took three photographs while we were falling.” 
Fortunately, the machine was righted, and other articles will follow. 


all the war we knew. 


“W 


naval lieutenant, 

longed to the U. 

produced the following exclamation: 
“T didn’t know we had one.” 


apyeeece on deck. 


I confess to sharing the general ignorance, and when an arpyonay 
opened for me to visit certain of our air stations in France, 


at the chance to remedy it. 


Copyright 1918 by Herman Whitaker. 


HO in the world are those fellows?” 

On the transport that brought us across, the above 
question was asked whenever two young fellows, whose 
khaki suits had the blue and gold shoulder straps of a 
The explanation that they be- 
Naval Aviation Service, moreover, invariably 


His experiences 


I tell you, for 


jumped 







The carrier pigeon 
is a regular 
member of the 
naval aviation 
service 
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The Eyes of the Destroyers: 





Herman Whitaker 


Hundreds of feet below a slim gray destroyer emerged from the golden haze at the head of a Jong straight column of transports bound for France 


War, like poverty, makes strange bed- 
fellows, and i found my first station in a 
little coast town, surrounded by peaked 
stone houses gray with age and menaced 
by fat-bellied windmills that shook 
long wooden arms from the distance. 
Than the contrast between our loose- 
trousered sailor lads and the wooden- 
shoed French peasants, there could be 
nothing more violent. But here it is all 
on the surface. The American sailor is a 
born mixer, and the lads at the station 
get along fine with the peasants—es- 
pecially the girls. In her quaint lace cap, 
high-waisted skirt, there is nothing more 
demure than a little Breton girl; but she is 
not in the least averse to a flirtation. Of 
evenings and Sundays they are to be 
seen each with a sailor beau, strolling 
through the narrow streets and queer 
courts, the girls talking voluble French, 
the boys answering in English, but per- 
fectly happy in each other’s company. 
One lad achieved the impossible when 
he woed, won and married the prettiest 
girl of the lot without being able to speak 
a word of French. They call it at the 
station “the marriage a dictionary.” 
From the confession of both deponents, 
it appears to have been a case of love at 
first sight—the head- 
over-heels variety at 
that. After knowing the 
young lady exactly one 
hour, the lad procured a 
dictionary and_ spelled 
out an ardent “I love 
you!” with the best pro- 
nunciation possible under 
the circumstances. She 
confessed, through the 
same medium, a_ like 
feeling. But when he 
slowly and _ painfully 
hauled out a “Will you 
marry me?” she rejected 


its dry offices and an- 
swered with arms and 
lips. 


From the officers who 
graced the wedding I 
learned that, apart from 
the fact that the bride 
and groom could not 
speak to each other, all 
went merry as the prov- 


erbial wedding bells. The 


pair were quite willing to pose for a snap- 
shot. But the two pretty bridesmaids 
who dressed up for a lark in sailor costume, 
made me promise most solemnly that their 
names should never! never! never! see the 
paper their picture was published in! 


“pus station, with its hangars and bar- 
racks, sits on the edge of astone quay, 
from where the big sea planes take the 
air like giant flying fish. The neatness, 
order, the impression of a_ well-oiled 
machine running efficiently and without 
noise that I obtained at first sight, was 
largely explained by the fine team-work 
in evidence at the officers’ open confer- 
ence to which I was invited the following 
morning. 

First the mail was read aloud, and each 
paper discussed before being handed over 
to the particular officer under whose 
province it came. e communication 
revealed at once the sound democratic 
principles upon which our naval policies 
are based and the interest its officers take 
in their men. It called for all enlisted men 
under twenty to be given an opportunity 
to take an examination for admittance to 
Annapolis, the best hundred to be ap- 
pointed. Officers were instructed to 





The new American sailor seems to be perfectly at home in the old world 


afford candidates advice, assistance and 
encouragement in preparing for the 
examination; and judging by the attitude 
of those present I shall miss my guess if 
that station fails to place a couple of its 
Jackies among the he hundred. In 
fact, I found at this station the same 
good feeling between officers and men 
that had been so strongly jn evidence on 
the destroyers had cruised with—a 
loyal comradeship, friendly interest in 
each other. 

A touch of unconscious humor some- 
times cropped out—as when the com- 
mander commented upon the application 
of a man to be,exchanged from a dirigible 
station: “He wants to be heavier than 
the air.” 

The humor was conscious when, with 
a grin, he commented on the last paper in 
the pile: “I’m being sued for three dol- 
lars and sixty-five cents in the States.” 

Thereafter he took up the problems and 
necessities that had developed in the last 
twenty-four hours, which covered every 
phase of station life from the bad behavior 
of a plane tothe health of themen. There- 
port on the latter was excellent, for, likethe 
Chinese medical system, your naval doc- 
tor is paid to keep men well. The 

incumbent here was able 
T to report a clean “sick 
bay”’—this in spite of the 
fact that analysis of the 
town drinking water had 
shown one thousand co- 
lon bacilli per pint, not to 
mention an equal number 
of typhoid germs. Till a 
pure supply was finally 
obtained, every drop of 
water drunk on the sta- 
tion had been either 
chlorined or thoroughly 
boiled; and even now 
samples of the water 
were tested every week. 
So, anxious mothers 
whose sons are in the 
navy, you may rest in 
the surety that Uncle 
Sam takes the best possi- 
ble care of your sons. 
Bombs and machine 
uns, sights, ranges, 
ner practices, tactics, 
convoys and submarines, 
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bristled through the latter part of the 
talk. Outside the sun was shedding 
a flood of golden light over the quaint 
old town. I could see through the win- 
dow a fat windmill beckoning serenely 
for us to come out and enjoy the 
air. It was gristing its wheat, as in the 
peaceful years that were past. It was all 
so lovely and quiet, the war seemed very 
far away till the commander began to 
read a report from another sector. 


E set forth how two planes from that 
station had sighted a submarine on the 
surface the preceding day. While they 
manoeuvred to get Sconeni it and the 
sun to permit accurate sighting of their 
bombs, it submerged—a little late, how- 
ever; for swooping low, the planes dropped 
ali four of their ie scoring two hits. 
Like a wounded whale coming up from 
deep soundings with the harpoon still 
bedded in its vitals, the U-boat reappeared, 
its stern and conning tower under water, 
bows, however, pointing up at an angle 
of forty-five degrees. Evidently the im- 
prisoned crew were making desperate 
efforts to right it, for the blind steel 
head raised and lowered and 
raised again from a frothing 
whirlpool churned up by the 
screws. Another bomb would 
have made a quick end, and while 
one plane flew swiftly away to 
fetch more, the other hovered 
above the great steel creature’s 
death agony. It sank, but rose 
again—this time belly up like a : 
dying fish, its port side exposed ~~ 

throughout its length. But in the 
terse language of the report: “In 
all that time the conning -tower 
failed to rise above the water.” 

It would be easy to dilate on the 
mental agony of the crew despe- 
rately battling for dear life amidst 
the acid fumes of capsized battery 
tanks—but of what profit? Sufh- 
cient that after a last flurry, she 


It happens that every American aviator in this group is a son of a millionaire, serving the 





cause of democracy in a war that knows no class. (Above) Bombs enough to 


destroy the whole German fleet are guarded by our Jackies in France 
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“Wien 
Before rising, the planes spin over the 
water in great circles, warming up their 
engines. They fly only in pairs, under 
strict orders 


rolled over and went down carrying 
with her to the bottom a full com- 
plement of four officers and fort 
men. A couple of weeks before, 
had visited the Lusitania graveyard 
in a green churchyard in Ireland. 
Our consul there had shown me a 
picture of one great grave with its 
rows of tiny coffins, and if I had 
felt disposed toward pity, the 
memory of the “Damn them!” that 
escaped his lips would have stifled 
the bast compunction. The boche 
was reaping as he had sown. 

A convoy had been reported as 
approaching our sector while we 
were in conference and at its close 
the commander asked, “Would 

ou like to take a flight?” 

Would I? A flight in the war zone 
guarding a convoy against U-boats? 
Five minutes thereafter I emerged from 
his offices clad in a quilted, fur-lined flying 
suit and woollen boots, a full-fledged 
aviator as far as appearances go. 

The planes were already launched, for 
they fly always in pairs under strict 
orders never to lose sight of each other. 
With their golden-fish bodies under the 
wide-stretched wings, barred by the red 
and blue flying circles, they looked like 
gay aquatic birds. The sailor lad who 
filled the dual role of observer and wire- 
less operator was already crouched in the 
cubby hole in the bird’s thick beak. Lest 
the wireless fail, however, we took with us 
a small basket of carrier pigeons to bring 
back word of the ever possible disaster. 


ByeroRe the planes go out, of course 
every wire and bolt is subjected to a 
microscopic scrutiny. The engine is 
tested and groomed to racing fitness. 
But bolts will loosen, wires chafe, and 
falling into a propeller that whirls two 
thousand revolutions per minute, the 
tiniest nut will go through a blade like a 
(Continued on page 58) 
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parent of further 
quently, about his future 
conduct. He had had the 
immense educational advan- 
tage of seeing his father 
lynched for horse-stealing, 
and the struggles of the 
lynchee had fascinated and 
entertained him to such a 
degree that there was no 
peace of mind or soul for 
him until he had made 
himself the hero of a 
similar adventure. He 
allowed his little sister to 
adjust the noose about 
his neck, but he himself 
kicked away the bucket 
that stood between him 
and eternity. 





EORGE was a little past ten when 
, he relieved his sole surviving 

misgivings 
about his destiny, and, conse- 
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Having thus demon- 
f strated that he was not 
d born to die by hanging, 
2 he went his own gait, 
a bursting early from the 
s weak control of a tender, ‘ 
d but ineffectual mother, 
e to follow in the path of 
t his more glorious pro- 
d genitor. 
e By the time he was 
twelve he could ride 
1S anything the ranches 
e bred; could put a bullet 
e through any knot-hole_ , 
d in the school-room; had L 
roped a young coyote #& 
1e and killed it with his 4% 
3 bare hands. At sixteen » §ePy 
m he knew as much of the aA, 
ig vice and profanity of the. » @ 
d mining camp as the most 7 
hardened of the vagabond 
or developers. Wild and 
Bt reckless he was with a 
Tr. mad, joyous badness that 
1e made every woman 
-d adore, and every man 
ce swear by him. 
10 But ‘& the time he 
e- grew up, the crimson 
1e Westhad grayed. Where 
st the Law covered every 
1s rabbit hole, the despe- 
1g radonolonger flourished. 
Cow-camps ejected him 
because his influence was 
se bad for the other cow-punchers; the 
a wickedness of the mining camps was but 
1S an amateur badness; the army refused to 
es receive him. 
id Being, therefore, slowly forced to con- 
~ cede that the thing he yearned for was 
ne dead, he wandered back, disconsolately, 
. at the age of twenty-three, to the scene 


of his early exploits, to find the old a 
forsaken, the friends of that day scattered, 


Way Down In Dixie 


A Story of the Northwest Showing What a Woman Can 


Make of a Man 


By Gertrude A. Zerr 
I)lustrated by Louis Rogers 


the mountains uninhabited save for 
sheep and their herders. 

And here, in the most unlikely spot 
in the world, he found the companion 
he would have traded his soul for— 
Cig Deane, ex-vigilante, ex- 
stage-robber, horse-thief, and 
cattle rustler. Cig liked the 
wild, impulsive boy at once, 
and listened indulgently, first 
to his eager reminiscences of 
the old camp, and then to the 
story of his ambitions. 

“This is no country for us, 
George,” he said. “I’ll tell 
you what we’lldo. Yourustle 
up a couple of thousand dol- 
lars, and we'll go to Alaska 
and open up a saloon. A 
new country—that’s what we 
want. It’ll be old Montana 
all over again—kill a man 
for breakfast every day. 
Place’s full of 
money; just 
rolls in on you. 





He dashed off his horse and 
attacked the sheep-herder with 
fist and gun handle 


And life! Say, that’s life like Montana 
never saw. And you know what Mon- 
tana was! Why, I remember—” 

George listened, rapturously. 

“T’Il do it,” he promised, and set about 
rustling the thousands. Fives and tens 
had always come easily to his hand, and 
slipped away with equal facility, but the 
thousands never began to grow. In 
final discouragement, he went to one of 
his higher class friends and asked for the 
sum in a lump. 

“Tt’s your chance to help me to a better 
life, McDonald,” he argued, earnestly. 
“T’ll make money; oceans of it. I'll 
guarantee you your two thousand back 
with interest inside of a year.” 

McDonald listened thoughtfully. 

“T’ll tell you what, George,” he said. 
“There’s nobody I’d rather help than you, 
but you know what you are. I’d just 
have to make you a present of that money, 
and I don’t see my way clear to it. Youd 
never pay it back. But I’ll tell you what 
I will do for you. There’s a piece of 
government land out near the Reserve 
that I’d like to have for a sheep pasture. 
If you can hold it down and keep your 
mouth shut for five years, I'll take it 
from you when you’ve proved up, and 
give you three thousand—” 

“Three thousand!” gasped 
George. 

“Why, yes. I know it’s too 
much for the place, but I want 
to see you get a start—” 

“But on/y three thousand!’” 
wailed George. “For five years 

-the best five years of my 
life! Why I could own all 
Alaska by that time!” 

“Oh, no, you couldn’t,” re- 
turned McDonald, coolly. 
“You’ve been a man for five 
years already, and you don’t 
own the next meal you're go- 
ing to eat. You can have 
thirty days to think it over. 
And remember all that time, 
that it’s the easiest three 
thousand you'll ever earn.” 

George went away, 
indignant, to report to 
Cig. To his disgust, 
Cig was enthusiastic. 
“You take him up 
on it, George,” he said. 
é “Five years is nothing, 
‘2. and three thousand is 
} money. We'll be kings 
on that in Alaska. You 
won’t have to work 
much or be tied down 
hardlyatall. Makehim 
we*" put up enough to stake 
the place, and we'll 
start a dude ranch. 

“Will you come and 
live with me?” asked 
George, brightening. 
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“Bet your life I wiil.” 

So George went back to McDonald, 
who was expecting him. 

“Of course we can’t sign anything,” 
explained McDonald. “I'll just have 
to take your word for it that you won’t 
back out. Like as not you'll get to liking 
the place, and won’t give it up.” 

“Me like a damned ranch?” roared 
Coe insulted. 

“Now I’ll lend you enough to start, and 
take your note for it,” continued the 
sheep-man. “For the rest of the time 
you'll have to rustle.” 

“T’ve always done it,” retorted George, 
loftily. 

“Have you any plans?” 

George advanced them a little diffi- 
dently, growing more cheerful at Mc- 
Donald’s hearty approval. 

“Of course you'll want to build accord- 
ingly,” said McDonald. “Now I suggest 
going into it on a good scale; say, half 
a dozen little cabins for your dudes, and 
one big general cabin with fireplace and 
deer-heads, and log furniture. Don’t 
put much work on it, except lots of win- 
dows, and chink it up good, and have 
in plenty of firewood for the deer season.” 

‘But won’t that be lots of work?” 
interrupted George, taking instant alarm. 
“Or I could hire it done, couldn’t I?” 
he added, more hopefully. 

“You'll need all your cash for horses 
and saddles,” replied McDonald. “Of 
course there will be some work at first, 
but once you’ve got this done, there’s 
nothing more to do but amuse your dudes 
and take their money away from them. 
Besides, you’ll have Deane to help you.” 

Reassured by the prospect of making 
Cig do the work, George listened docilely 
while McDonald elaborated the plans. 

“And now, George,” McDonald con- 
cluded, “the most important thing is the 
“” 

“What girl?” roared George, scenting 
disaster. 

“The one you marry, of course. You 
don’t expect to manage this yourself, do 
you?” 

“I won’t marry!” stormed George. 
“T’ll stand for anything else, but I won’t 
settle down!” 

“Oh, well,’ conceded McDonald, in- 
differently. 


But he smiled as the boy strode away. 

Cig had found it easy to persuade 
George into a partnership in which George 
should furnish the capital, and himself 
the brains, such as they were; but when 
it came to furnishing his own labor, 
George balked, decisively. He took 
strict account of all that Cig did, and for 
every log that Cig cut and snaked down 
to the homestead, George cut and snaked 
one, only one. Working in close com- 
petition to escape with the minimum 
amount of labor, they were an entire 
summer putting up four little cabins and 
the big one, in the few clear places of the 
or on the edge of the Reserve. 
ut McDonald exclaimed with delight 
when he saw the rough furniture of un- 
hewn green logs, and the hunting trophies 
Cig had brought over—deer-heads, elk- 
horns, and bear-skins. 

“Now I’ll advance you a thousand for 
the supplies,” he said, “‘and when you give 
me the deed to the place, I’ll hand over 
two thousand and cancel the note.” 

The Boulder already had its reputation 
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for deer, elk, and grouse; George Mat- 
thews and Cig Deane had a wide acquaint- 
ance with all classes of men; and Mc- 
Donald himself brought down a party for 
the opening of the chicken season. 

The Boulder is a magnificent country, 
picturesque, wild and lonesome. When 
George Metien put up his hunting 
lodge there, deer and elk strolled down 
from the hills to stare curiously; antelope 
found his hay good to eat, and lazy black 
bears nosed for garbage at his back door. 


EORGE was in his element. He had 

all of the old Western hospitality, the 
recklessness of speech and bearing, the 
frankness and open-heartedness of manner 
that captivated and charmed the transient 
who knew and loved his type on the stage 
and screen, and saw none of it elsewhere. 
George was not at all blind to his own 
attractions. He loved to talk of that 
mythical being, “the typical Westerner,” 
as if it were reincarnate in himself. 

At the end of the season George and 
Cig counted as clear gain a little less than 
a thousand dollars. 

“Next year,’ exulted Cig, “there 
won’t be any work to do, and we'll make 
twice as much. And this ain’t a sample 
of what we'll do in Alaska. Let’s go to 
town.” 

They turned the horses out on the 
range and went to town to live the rest 
of the winter on more money than either 
of them had ever handled. It lasted two 
months. Then George appealed to 
McDonald, who declined to assist him. 

“You made enough to last you for the 
winter,” he said, decidedly. “It wouldn’t 
be fair to you to let you mortgage the 
place to death. If you want a job, you 
can go out to my ranch and look after 
the sheep for the rest of the winter. And 
while you’re there, you’d better bring in 
your horses. There’s no range this win- 
ter.” 

George hated sheep with a_ passion 
worthy of a better cause; but he knew by 
experience that the saloons had no use 
for him when his money was gone, and 
so, after a week of drifting from one to 
another, he accepted McDonald’s offer, 
and went back to the mountains. 

The snow was heavy, and he loathed 
any form of travel afoot, but the lone- 
someness of the ranch forced him out 
on snow-shoes presently to look for some- 
one to share his solitude. At the far end 
of the canyon he found little Dixie Moore, 
the only girl in a radius of a hundred 
miles, and prepared to camp there. 

Dixie remembered George, and _ re- 
minded him shyly of the time he had 
taken her part, “years ago,” as she 
expressed it, when some big boys teased 
her. George did not remember it—he 
was fourteen and she only six, she re- 
minded him—but the recital fired his 
imagination and endowed him with a 
virtue he had forgotten to lay claim to: 
chivalry, he remembered, is the bad 
man’s peculiar characteristic. And to- 
ward little Dixie, from then on, his at- 
titude was chivalrous. 

Dixie listened absorbed to the tales of 
his wild adventures, identical though they 
were with those of most of the men of her 
acquaintance, and to his plans for the 
future. But her father, listening too, and 
remembering George’s antecedents, dis- 
missed the adventurer, peremptorily. 
Whereupon Dixie took the affair into her 


own hands, and since he could not come 
to her, she went to him. 

Protected by her youth, she rode and 
walked and snow-shoed with him through 
the long winter, and spent cold after- 
noons alone with him by McDonald’s 
fire. All her little life she had wanted 
George Matthews. He was to her the 
embodiment of manly strength and 
leadership. His vices were the vices of a 
man—that they existed in the superlative 
degree meant nothing to her except that 
he was in all things superlative. 

On his part, George looked upon the 
little school-girl as a safe proposition. 
She was too young to expect anything 
serious to come of their companionship. 
And when he told her that there was no 
nage in his life for a woman, she accepted 

is dictum without argument—because 
she knew better. Dixie was, through 
environment, a woman at an age when 
little girls are still, theoretically, playing 
with dolls. She could have told him, if 
she had been less wise, that he would 
find not simply a place, but an over- 
whelming need of a woman in his life— 
and she could have named the woman. 

When the snow began to break up, 
early in April, George went to look for his 
horses. After two weeks of riding and 
cheerless, lonesome camping, he found four 
of the ten. They were gaunt and feeble, 
mere ghosts of the sleek animals he had 
turned out in December. He took them 
to McDonald’s ranch and fed them 
McDonald’s hay, and went out again. 
This time, owing to a further disappear- 
ance of snow, he was able to locate three 
more—one of them his best packhorse, 
the other two an almost perfectly matched 
pair that he had loved. 

“Looks like you’d have to put up hay 
this summer,” was McDonald’s sole 
comment, as he contemplated the ghastly 
travesty of George’s stock. 

George had nothing to say, his usually 
sunny face clouding with the gloom that 
nothing but the thought of work could 
bring. 


Hé went to town to interview Cig, but 
Cig was manipulating a card game be- 
hind closed doors and decided not to join 
the venture that summer. George became 
thoughtful. He had already a long list 
of applications, both from the guests of 
the summer before and from new people. 
Prospects looked bright. He decided not 
to insist. 

Grubbing out enough willows to sow 
a winter’s supply of hay and oats oc- 
cupied George nearly a month. Dixie 
donated a brother to the service, and the 
brother, with the inherent hero-worship 
of extreme youth, became a firm and 
devoted, if forever unpaid, retainer of 
George’s establishment. Dixie herself 
followed George from McDonald’s to his 
own ranch, doubly protected by the 
presence of her brother. On Sundays 
they took long rides together, and she 
stayed at the ranch for supper, filling the 
long low kitchen with a pervading sense 
of comfort as she played A sabe and waited 
on him. 

When Roy Moody attached himself ta 
the fortunes of George Matthews, Moody 
senior disinherited him at once, and 
threatened Dixie likewise. But however 
stern the stuff that ambition is made of, 
love is constructed of ingredients yet 
more inflexible. And Dixie loved George. 
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Way Down in Dixie: 


Gertrude A. Zerr 








They snow-shoed together through the long winter. George looked upon Dixie as a safe proposition: she was too young 
to expect anything serious to come of their companionship 








Her visits to his ranch were never criti- 
cized. If it became known that George 
frequently came home to supper and 
found her presiding at his table, it was 
also known, and admired, that he rode 
home with her in the twilight, in the teeth 
of a wrathful father. When the hunting 
season opened, George’s intimates began 
to question him, with real or assumed 


assurance about the date of his wedding. 

He held out for a month. 

Chickens were unusually plentiful and 
all the indications were for an unusually 
big deer season. His cabins were full of 
hunters and tourists. They liked his 
bachelor arrangements. It made an 
experience to tell eastern wives and 
friends how they had “roughed it” with 


this Western bad-man, cutting wood and 
carrying water and tossing flapjacks on a 
skillet. And they liked George sincerely, 
and were willing to put up with much 


inconvenience. But for once his friends 
were not all-satisfying to George. With 
this washing and cooking and sweeping 
without end, George forgot the promise 
of the future, alive only to the miseries 
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of the present, and George, the bad- 
man, the free soul, took leave of his 
friends one day, and rode into town. 
But when he returned, cheered and heart- 
ened by a long talk with Cig, and a 
riotous visit with free-souled friends, he 
hid in an inner pocket the traitorous 
Thing he had purchased, and tried to 
forget about it. 

And he might not have sacrificed his 
future glory to his present need, at least 
not just then, had Dixie not continued to 
come riding to him, to sit before his fire, 
to wash the supper dishes and make the 
supper biscuits, with pretty peremptory 
scoldings and criticisms, filling his house 
with a lightsome yet unobtrusive fem- 
ininity. 

The men liked her. She was child- 
ishly young, and babyishly pretty, with 
an incongruous little air of sophistication 
that amused all the more because it was 
so absurdly unconvincing. They pre- 
tended to think she belonged to George 
and was included in his future. 

George lay back against the wall 
punctuating the sentences of one of his 
wild recitals by shooting his initials into 
the logs at the rear end of the room. 

“And what will you do in such a tough 
country, Dixie?” one of the men smiled 
at her. 

“Indeed, I shan’t go,” she replied, 
promptly; “if he wants to go to Alaska, 
he can, rAd all of me, but I’m going to stay 
where it’s civilized. We'll just break up 

artnership and he'll go his way and 
Pi go mine.” 

George sat up, electrified. He had 
never dreamed of such an adjustment. 
Break up partnership! She to go her way 
and he his! How simple it was! How 
easy! And how very sensible! 

he others were egging Dixie on to ex- 
pound her advanced views, and George, 
accustomed to look upon matrimony as a 
permanent relation, or one less laboriously 
maintained than terminated, listened 
spell-bound. There were bursts of merri- 
ment from her auditors at the quaintness 
of this baby’s pretending a knowledge of 
maturity’s mysteries. But Dixie was no 
child, prattling of things she did not 
understand. She was a woman, deliber- 
ately snaring the man she loved. 

And it was the end of the second year. 


II 
BeoM the day that George made Dixie 


his wife, temporarily, his life flowed on 
with the reckless, riotous merriment of a 
mountain stream. Now that there were 
never any biscuits to make or dishes to 
wash, his friends came in by twos and 
threes, and by half-dozens, staying end- 
lessly, and filling the cabins with the 
warmth and jollity that he loved. He did 
not have to go to town for the winter; the 
town came to him. His friends did his 
work for him, feeding the horses, cutting 
wood and bringing water; and played with 
him, teasing Dixie in the kitchen, or 
rollicking through the hills in aimless 
sport. 

If Dixie ever objected to the work of 
cooking for these unprofitable guests, 
or if she would have preferred peace 
and quiet in her house through the long 
nights, no one ever had any intimation of 
it. She had always wanted George 
Matthews,—and now that she had him, 
if only temporarily, her heart sang all 
day long. 
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And presently it sang all night long, 
too, as she lay awake in the darkness, 
smiling happily. 

When p could no longer keep her 
secret, she told George. He was stunned. 
In his wild carelessness he had not 
reckoned on this thing. He stammered 
and stared, until Dixie laughed softly. 

“Oh, I know what you are thinking 
of,” she said; “but you needn’t be afraid. 
It won’t bother you any. Babies are easy 
to keep, and if my folks won’t take me 
back I can earn a living for it myself. 
I’ll be glad to. You can go right along to 
Alaska the same as if we didn’t have it.” 

George was relieved but rather per- 
plexed. Dixie’s attitude hardly seemed 
decent. 

For all her promises, however, when 
It finally came, and George looked 
down on the wiggling, unconscious being 
that was his and Dixie’s, a leaden 
weight fell and his’ interior anatomy 
seemed to fill up with an awful foreboding, 
a vast premonition of impending ruin. 
He sensed the noose tightening about his 
throat; he felt trapped, helpless, swept 
powerlessly into an ever-darkening doom. 

But Dixie, weak and dependent, ex- 
hausted, and burdened with a new life to 
care for, Dixie stretched out her childish 
body on her bed, and exulted. 

In six weeks she and her baby were 
back in George’s lodge, and all things 
were as they had been before. The baby 
made not the slightest difference in the 
pleasant run of George’s daily life. 
Company came and went, there was the 
old riotous merriment, the same drinking 
and gambling and shooting, inside the 
cabins and out. But the baby slept 
tranquilly through the noise, or smiled 
impartially on friend or stranger, dis- 
daining to be alarmed. 

So nothing bothered George, and the 
days flowed on, easily and _ steadily 
toward the coveted thousands and the 
life of freedom and adventure and easy 
money. 

And it was the spring of the third 
year. Some of the boys put in a little 
garden for Dixie, much to the disgust of 
George, who resented anything that gave 
the appearance of a permanent home. 
But Dixie. had occasionally been fretful 
the summer before for fresh vegetables, 
and this third spring she spoke very de- 
cidedly about it. With the other men 
doing the work, George could not very 
well object, though he would not recog- 
nize its existence, and all summer refused 
to compromise himself by so much as 
picking a radish. But Dixie didn’t ex- 
pect him to. The garden being located 
some distance from the house, she every 
morning wrapped the baby in a blanket, 
tied it to the saddle horn and rode up the 
hill and over it to the fertile spot by the 
spring, to pick the fresh vegetables for 
dinner. It was good for both of them. 
The baby grew sturdy and brown from 
much outdoors; Dixie herself rounded out 
daily into the plumpness of a most suc- 
cessful wife and mother, and was astonish- 
ingly pretty. It was remarked on by the 
visitors of the fishing season, and they 
began to tease George about it, telling 
him to hurry up his Alaskan trip and leave 
the field clear for them. George, the 
thoughtless, the irreverent, always had a 
quick and ready answer. He had not 
the slightest doubt of his hold upon this 
temporary wife of his. 


But Dixie turned up her nose at the 
jokes. 

“It’s time enough to think about that 
when you’re gone,” she remarked, coolly. 

“Would you marry again, Dixie?” he 
asked her, taking sudden alarm. 

“How do I know?” she returned, un- 
satisfactorily. “I’m only sixteen. People 
change when they get older.” 

“But if you cared anything for me,” 
began George, getting restless. 

“Well, I do,” replied Dixie, “but when 
a person’s gone you kind of forget about 
them, don’t you?” 

George was not at all pleased. He 
said no more, and sulked outrageously, 
but Dixie failing to resume the discussion 
didn’t know he was offended, and his 
resentment had to wear itself out alone. 


RNG past his beloved hay meadow 
one day, he found a band of sheep 
feasting on the fresh, tender young grass 
and the sheep-herder sleeping in the sun. 
George dashed off his horse, and attacked 
the herder with fists and gun handle before 
he had had time fairly to awake. The 
fact that they were McDonald’s sheep and 
McDonald’s man made no difference to 
the infuriated homesteader. 

McDonald had George arrested for the 
assault, and George paid his fine, bitterly 
resentful. 

a nae should have had your fence 
i McDonald said, unsympathetically. 
“You'll have to fence the place anyway 
before you prove up, so you might as well 
get at it.” 

There was an air of proprietorship in 
McDonald’s orders that fanned the flame 
of George’s fury. 

“T’'ll be damned if you get this land 
ancy so crazy about,” he cried in the 

eat of his passion. “It’s my land yet 
awhile, and I'll do as I damn please 
about it.” 

But he built the fence. Scarcely was 
it finished when another blow fell. Dixie 
announced that it was time to wean the 
baby, and they must have a cow. 

“We can’t get a cow!” wailed George. 
‘Use condensed milk, Dixie. It’s better 
for the kid, honest it is. Cows get sick, 
and their milk gets bad, and everything.” 

“It does not,” retorted Dixie. “The 
doctor said we had to have cow’s milk, 
and that’s what we’re going to have.” 

“But they have to be milked,” pleaded 
George. “Every day, Dixie! Night and 
morning! I’d never have any more fun. 
You can feed it potatoes or something. 
Don’t let’s get a cow. Anyhow, I can’t 
afford it. Cows are high this summer.” 

“George,” said Dixie, quietly, “all 
I get out of this partnership is my baby. 
I’m helping you earn that two thousand 
dollars, and Im not asking-you for a cent 
when you quit me. But I am going to 
have my baby. It’s all I want. And if 
you don’t buy that cow to feed my baby, 
we'll break up this partnership right 
now.” 

So George bought the cow. 

And it was the end of everything. 

His prophecy was fulfilled. His friends 
would not milk the cow; and no Western 
woman has ever dreamed of doing it. 

During the fourth year, he was vaguely 
aware of strange, indefinable changes, 
imperceptibly taking place. The hunting 
and fishing were not so good as formerly. 
He was puzzled, and inclined to look upon 

(Continued on page 48) 
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An Old House 
Made Bran-New 


as ND now will you inspect the 
second story, my dear madam?” 
smiled the real estate man. 
“Oh, no, it isn’t necessary; 
we've about decided to buy,” said my 
wife, pulling on her motor gloves. 

I stared at her in surprise. “Why 
didn’t you. want to look over the up-stairs 
part?’ I queried a few minutes later, as 
our car droned cityward. 

“Because, if I did, I might not want to 
buy it, that awful impossible little coop!” 
She shuddered. “And the site is perfectly 
fine, with those whispery old trees and 
the restful little river, and everything! 
Do you suppose you can fix up that house 
for me—put on a nice sleeping porch, and 
all that?” 

“T reckon so; but it’s quite a problem,” 
I answered. 

Now, many other folk may have just 
such a problem, and be glad to see how we 
solved this one; for we did solve it very 
successfully. The flat tin roof of the 
little side porch was recovered with 
painted canvas, like the decks of steam- 
boats; the skinny, finicky little posts were 
replaced with fine, sturdy square ones, 
boxed up from twelve-inch plank (these 
new columns would cost about $3 apiece, 
nowadays—they are the most economical 
things you can use). Then, the worn 
wood flooring was taken out and a con- 
crete floor much wider than the original 
narrow affair laid down. This finished 
the first-story work. 

f course, the usual second-story porch, 
placed above this, would have looked en- 
tirely too heavy for the little house; so we 
decided to carry down the roof-lines to the 
first-story ceiling level, and fit the sleep- 
ing-balcony right into the roof. The 

















She said it was “an impossible little coop,” but 
Friend Husband did the magical trick. 


For results see upper picture 


fe sectional drawing explains this: 
i/*<s. the light dotted lines represent 
3S the old house, while the new 

‘:.. work is shown more heav- 

WS ily. At either end a 

: convenient bedroom 
closet, lighted by a 


Detail of 
sleeping porch 
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Dotted lines show the old work 





A Sleeping~Porch 
the “Motif” 


Dutch dormer window, was built, and the 
sleeping-porch was set between these. A 
flat roof covered with patent roofing (tin is 
too hot for this purpose) sheltered the 
porch. By giving this roof a bit of overhang 
at the front we avoided too squatty an 
effect. The balcony railing was backed 
with solid woodwork painted dark green; 
this set off the slender white balustrade 
and kept things from looking too heavy. 
Six cheap “plain rail’ windows closed 
in the porch above the railing; there were 
no sash cords or weights, so it was a 
simple matter to lift all these sash out, 
in summer. The two little casement sash 
at the ends opened in, leaving a clear 
sweep for the breezes. Fly-screens fitted 
to all this would have been quite costly, 
so we just tacked galvanized netting over 
the entire front, outside. When the sash 
were taken out we put up an awning; you 
can see it on the drawing, but the photo- 
graph is a winter view and doesn’t show 
this. The awning rolls up, something like 
a window curtain, and is worked by cords 
that pass through to the inside of the 
porch; for of course the fly-screen keeps 
us from getting directly at all this. 
When a storm comes up, the awning is 
dropped and tied firmly down by cords 
at the bottom; any awning-maker can 
work out a satisfactory scheme, since the 
whole thing is on the same principle as the 
store awnings in the smaller towns. We 
painted the deck and window-frames a 
dull green but the ceiling is cream-white 
to reflect light into the bedroom just be- 
hind. On winter days the porch makes an 
ideal play-room and sewing-room; the 
southern sun heats it so well that we 
usually keep the steam radiator turned 
off. Witiram Drarer BRINCKLOE. 
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A terrace corner of the Golden Garden where one may bask 
in golden sunshine and watch the goldfish in the pool 


A Golden Garth 


F course it was in the Golden West—in 


California. It was another case of 
Katie did, Katie didn’t. She didn’t want 
a garden like anybody else’s, and she did 
want one that should be shimmering with 
gold—the color, it has been said, which 
comes nearest to light. 

This is how she managed it: 

She owned a tiny hillside site and a 
stout green hedge, making a splendid 
screen along the street side so that the 
garden could be quite secluded. This was 
to northward, so the hedge served also as 
protection from the cold. Along the 
crest of the hill to the east Katie built a 
pergola, not of the conventional classic 
type, but of sturdy eucalyptus posts with 
the shaggy bark left on and with rafters 
of slim stems from the same tree. In the 
north and south corners she erected two 
little canopied shelters of palm-leaf thatch 
dipped in a solution of some substance 
rendering it vermin-proof and fire-proof. 
Over one of these summer-houses she 
trained jasmine and over the other a mar- 
velous Gold of Ophir rose—does not the 
very name carry enchantment? And be- 
tween the two she planted one purple 
wistaria vine and one of the tawny varie- 
ties of the Bougainvillea. This is a far 
rarer and more difficult plant than the 
ordinary vine of the name but well worth 
while because, where the blossom of the 
common variety conflicts with every 
bloom neaf it, that of the tawny sort is 
verily ravishing, and harmonious with 
other garden growths. So much for the 
succession of foliage and blossom on the 
pergola boundary-line. The flooring was 
made of tiles in green and bronze and 
similar tiles used on the path under the 
connecting arbor. 

On the west line Katie planted a con- 
tinuation of the formal hedge that 
bounded the street, but she had this later 
one clipped so that it stood for the greater 
part of its length three steps lower. To 
the south she placed a still lower wall of 
gray stonework topped with tiles to 
match the summer-house floors. The 
ground fell naturally into two terraces, 
the upper one so much larger than the 
other that it easily made a square and 
left the lower space just of a size to form 
a perfect setting for a small oval pool. 

he whole garden space was so limited 
that Katie felt crosswise paths would ruin 


. O washee?... 
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it, so she took an idea from 
the Japanese gardeners and 
laid stepping-stones around 
the four sides, leaving room 
between steps and hedge to 
plant border-beds, with daf- 
fodils and jonquils for early 
bloom, with old-timey mari- 
golds for mid-season bloom, 
with golden and_ bronze 
zinnias for later summer- 
tide, and with a graceful 
shrub not nearly enough 
known—Hypericum. 

The upper terrace had its 
squareness emphasized by 
four dwarf orange trees 
set on the inner side of the 
stone stepping-path. Along 
the west end of the lower 
terrace were set three more 
orange trees of the same 
size and roundness, so that 
all told they made up the 
mystical seven. To offset 
any danger of too prim and 
precise a garden-plot, there grew by happy 
luck a marvelous acacia tree in the north- 
east corner, flinging its golden bloom half 
over the road and half over the garden. 
The manner in which an acacia tosses its 
blooms, you may have noticed, is not 
unlike a fountain, and Katie does call this 
one her Fountain of Youth. 

The inner border-bed was made very 
narrow and planted with gold alyssum 
interspersed with stretches of purple and 
gold-spotted pansies. Did you ask if 
purple pansies are appropriate in a golden 
garth? Katie insists that the yellows de- 
mand a touch here and there of their com- 
plementary color. Besides, if for no 
other reason, are not purple and gold 
the badges of “royalty? She has also 
started blue-starred myrtle and pur- 
ple heliotrope at the foot of each 
pergola support. 

Of course there are benches in the 
summer-houses, simple affairs of 
painted wood slats on supports of 
rough eucalyptus, and another seat, 
a bit more formal, at one end of the 
lower terrace where Katie can bask 
in the sun and watch the goldfish in 
the pool. To the south there stretches 
a wild meadow. There the lush grass 
grows grecn and there sometimes 
a lark alights to sing. 

The central garden space is given 
to the California poppy. Ficture the 
mass of them gleaming in gray and 
gold, capturing the sunlight! Katie 
calls this her Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. EstHer Matson. 
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A Boiler-"Washee ~ 
Tray 


All lite, goo’by.’ 
Ching turned to go, but I called him 
back. After five years, even though 
memorable for lost buttons together with 
the usual souvenirs of wearing apparel, 
some explanation was due. 
“No got money,” I told him. “I wash 
em clothes myself.” 
With an air of estimating the resources 
of a possible rival, Ching began to ex- 
amine the two orthodox galvanized-iron 


’ 


laundry trays that had been set up in our 
small screened-in porch. He grasped the 
handle of the galvanized-iron lid that is 
fitted over one of the trays, and gently 
lifted it, sliding it backward and forward 
and taking a furtive delight in the slashed 
end that fits around the framework of the 
wringer. He reversed the drain-board of 
the wringer, and even turned the handle, 
slowly, and with much peering at the cogs 
and adjusting of neal screws. But he 
did not commit himself more than a 
grudging, “‘Velly nice, all lite.” 

I then showed him the extra galvan- 
ized bottom underneath the same tray, 
and just below it, the gas-plate on a stool 
of the right height to enable me to use the 
tray as a boiler. Down on all fours Ching 
examined the source of the gas—an exten- 
sion pipe from the kitchen and attached 
to the plate by a flexible metal hose; the 
tin shingles tacked to the wall behind the 
gas-plate; and the framework of iron pip- 
ing supporting the trays in place of the 
usual wood supports—these leat two de- 
vices as a precautionary measure against 
fire. 

It was a changed and enlightened Ching 
that arose. ~ i clean washee, him no 
lie!” he admitted. His roving eye caught 
sight of the flat-irons, soap and other laun- 
dry material on a shelf above the trays; 
the pole running across the room on which 
articles that will not bear the sun were 
drying; and the ironing-board fastened 
to the wall by hinges. And when [I let 
down the board, pulled out the stool and 
gas-plate and, placing the irons on it, lit 
the gas, Ching’s conversion was com- 
plete. His eyes glowed. “Wet washee; 
dly washee; all kind washee!”’ he ex- 








Gas plate and boiler tray 


claimed, enthusiastic- 
ally. Professional 
jealousy certainly had 
no place in his appre- 
ciative pagan soul, 
nor did he resent the 
loss of a customer. 

I did not go into 
the cost of the laundry 
with Ching, though of course I was happy 
to have an expert opinion as to the prac- 
ticability of the boiler-tray. Others may 
be quite as interested in the following 
table, as in the purely mechanical side of 
it also, in the fact that coal oil or gasoline 

(Continued on page 63) 








Lid to tray 
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Making an Oasis 


By Marjorie Charles Driscoll 























thatched 


Her first jack-rabbit 


IVE picturesque little cabins, a well 
of clear water, a garden and some 
acres of dates, alfalfa and figs pro- 
vide a pleasant oasis in the sal 
chella valley sagebrush a few miles down 
the railroad track from Mecca. Four 
years ago the casual wanderer of the ties 
saw only desert country there. That was 
before Miss Wilhelmina Loos arrived, 
bringing a tiny portable house, a few be- 
longings, a paint-box and an unquench- 


a stern reality when Miss Loos, with another 
young woman artist, arrived, to be greeted in 
desert fashion by a full-sized sand-storm, in the 
midst of which they pitched their tent and built 
their first fire. 
Surrounded by straw-colored brush, sand and Te ALLE 
dark patches of greasewood, the five cabins are | = - 
reinforced with 
desert driftwood. Near them is the corral, 


with arrow-weeds, 


built of cottonwood poles and old ties 
from the railway, bound together with the 
inevitable baling wire. 

Desert dwellers, wise in the ways of 
the land, never start on a drive without 
a good bundle of baling wire in the wagon. 
Somewhere on the road the harness is 
sure to break or the cart fall to pieces, but 
with a length of baling wire the most com- 
plete wreck may be repaired; it goes into 
the building of houses, mends machinery 
and fences; it has even been known to re- 














Bringing home the roof 


their honey, hidden in clefts of the cliffs 
of green, heliotrope, yellow and gray. In 
the spring, after the rains, the desert is 
vivid with flowers. Wild life is there in 
plenty. 

A new well on the desert is an event. 
Dragon-flies, birds and squirrels came 
by the hundred, wanderers from the rail- 
road came for refreshment, the wife of a 
sick man trudged through the sand to get 
fresh water for her husband. Many 
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One of the picturesque cabins adorning Miss Loos’ proved-up claim 


able determination to make the California 
desert blossom, if not as luxuriantly as a 
rose, at least like the more profitable date 
palm. A glimpse of the valley caught 
some years previously from the tail of a 
real estate man’s wagon, where Miss Loos 
was perched with her brushes pursuing 
paintable spots over the desert, had de- 
cided her. The marvelous desert colors 
appealed to her artist’s eye and the possi- 
bilities of irrigation and farming spoke to 
her practical mind. The dream teats 


lace broken shoe-laces. Baling wire 
olds the desert together. 

The Coachella region is by no means 
the desolate waste of sand that the geog- 
raphies picture. Miss Loos’ claim lies 
just at the edge of Salton Sea, close to 
rugged mountains, where the colors range 
through every conceivable tint. Eight 
miles away is Hidden Spring canyon, 
where many palms surround a water-hole 
and honey-bees by thousands cling to its 
rocky sides. Somewhere in the rocks is 
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Sleeping quarters out-o'-doors. 


Never mind if rattlesnakes come a-visiting 





Homesteading in the desert and conquering the sand is hard work daily 


nights after the well was finished, Miss 
Loos would open her door to listen to the 
plash of the water in the starlight, a 
sound that only the desert dwellers can 
fully appreciate. 

Homesteading means hard work daily, 
driving teams, digging, planting, carry- 
ing water and, above all, overcoming the 
loneliness. But Miss Loos has found 
time to paint some beautiful desert 
scenes, full of the haunting spell of the 
country. 











The pride of the goat corral 




















Interesting 








and he speedily removed 
that impression from the 
minds of those persons 
in his vicinity. When a 
“joy zone” sprang up on 
the edge of the military 
reservation, with cafes, 
dance halls and similar 
places to flourish on the 
patronage of the soldiers, 
secret-service men got 
busy by order of General 
Greene, who, securing the 
facts, imposed stringent 
rules upon the “zone” 
proprietors. These rules 
were disobeyed by them, 
so without further dis- 
cussion armed guards were 
placed to keep soldiers 
away from the district 
and the majority of the 
pitfalls were soon put 
automatically out of com- 
mission. 

Camp Lewis itself was 
clean, but its commander 
knew that his men were 
still exposed to danger if 
neighboring cities were 
not as clean morally as his 








Major-General Henry Alexander Greene is commander of 
Camp Lewis, Washington, home of the 91st division, 
largest army cantonment in the United States 


AKING good soldiers is the 
life work of Major-General 
H. A. Greene, in command of 
the selective army from Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Utah and Nevada. Camp Lewis, 
home of the gist division, houses its men 
in 5,500 barracks and offices in Washing- 
ton, built last year at a cost of over 
$5,000,000, and is Uncle Sam’s largest 
cantonment. There are 40,000 soldiers 
under General Greene—more soldiers 
than five years ago filled the ranks of 
the regular army—and all of them are 
loyal admirers of their commander because 
he is not only a great army man in their 
estimation but also “a regular fellow.” 
Since graduating from West Point in 
1879, the forty years of General Greene’s 
service have mostly been passed at posts 
west of the Mississippi, and for three 
years he commanded a company of Sioux 
ndians. Essentially a Westerner and 
equipped in every way for ithe respon- 
sibility, it was fitting that he should 
assume the important command he now 
holds. 
With the arrival of the first draft came 
thousands of persons desirous of obtaining 
part of the trade which would necessarily 


ee a 40,000 population. Some 
of these followers were relatives of the 
men, some were planning to profit 


honestly by proper methods, but there 
were others ses presence was a menace. 
In the minds of many persons, the old 
army life has long stood for laxity in 
morals, coupled with the drink habit. 
General Greene is of the old army régime 
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camp. National army 
men have free Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons 
and evenings and all day 
Sunday. Tacoma is seven- 
teen miles distant and Seattle a two- 
hours’ ride. General Greene stated his 
terms to both cities. Tacoma conditions 
changed but Seattle replied: ‘““There is no 
need for a vice crusade here.” The result 
was a ban upon Seattle 
for officers and soldiers, 
whereupon the mayor and 
officials hurried to Camp 
Lewis, were courteously re- 
ceived by General Greene, 
who said: “The ban will 
be removed when Seattle 
is clean, and I will be the 
judge of that.” Finally 
the merchants of Seattle, 
aroused to action, de- 
manded reform from their 
mayor, who gave orders for 
a general clean-up under 
direction of the chief of 
police. A week later 
General Greene, who had 
kept close watch, asked 
that the chief of police be 
removed from _ office. 
Weeks passed, but the Gen- 
eral remained firm; then a 
new chief was appointed; 
secret-service and military 
police scouts brought back 
satisfactory reports and 
the ban was lifted. 
General Greene went to 
France last winter and 
with a party of United 
States major-generals vis- 
ited the French and 
English headquarters and 








battle-lines. He was given a right royal 
welcome home in the spring, for no officer 
was ever more widely beloved for his human 
qualities. His son, Major James Greene, 
who left Camp Lewis as one of his 
aides, remained with the American forces 
in France. 

“More than anything else, I want to 
take the gist division to France where 
it can help in the mighty fight for liberty,” 
said General Greene after his return. 
“The French and English armies are 
superb and their quiet confidence is 
wonderful, but American troops will give 
them even greater inspiration. None of 
us can tell how long this war will last, 
though many of us are certain of its out- 
come. Like a candle nearly burnt out 
that sputters up in a bright flare before 
it dies, is military dominance. We are 
going to have world peace eventually. 

“T take off my hat to the aristocracy of 
England,” he continued, relating details 
of a visit to headquarters in command of a 
fine British lieutenant-general, member of 
Parliament and possessing an ancient title. 
“One of this ofhcer’s aides was an earl’s 
son; the other, nephew of a duke. These 
lads, born to the purple, were living cheer- 
fully in a dirty little dugout. 

“TI am sixty-two years old and thankful 
that my country deems me worthy of 
further service. I want to round out my 
life in the service of the Stars and 
Stripes.” Louise H. ALLen. 


o 
T. EADS of Georgetown, Washing- 


¢ ton, flings the metaphorical gauntlet 
—or should one say the army sock?—in 
challenge to any male inhabitant of 











Mrs. Charles F. Bennett is an expert truck-driver on the 
rough roads of the Coast Range and Sierra Nevadas. 
There are two stars in her service flag 
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Seattle to beat his record of a pair of 
socks per week for the Red Cross. So far 
as known, his only possible rival is a small, 
unidentified lad, who to date has turned 
in at headquarters in Seattle six pairs of 
socks knit by himself. 

Mr. Eads has finished a pair of per- 
fectly good hose each week since Christ- 
mas, in addition to daily duties in his 
business office. He learned to manipu- 
his small 


late the needles by seeing 
daughter knit stockings for her doll. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eads then took finishing 
lessons from an expert knitter, but Mr. 
Eads confines his operations to socks. 
He is very proud of his proficiency with 
the needles and yarn, declares that knit- 
ting is a manly art, requiring concentra- 
tion and science to turn the heels and 
narrow the toes properly. He has no 
liking for a knitting-bag, however, and 
uses an ordinary market-basket; says it 
is neater, easier to handle, costs less, and 
the yarn doesn’t escape to the floor. 
Acnes LockHart Huaues. 
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RE the chains on, Jim? 
The questioner, a matronly little 
woman of middle age, does not wait for 
Jim’s reply but peers under and all about 
the heavy mail truck being loaded for its 
daily trip to the mines and communities 
tucked away between the Coast Range 
and Sierra Nevadas. With her rests the 
big responsibility of safely delivering all 
the freight, parcel post and mail leaving 
Caliente, in y gee county, California, on 
three heavy stages. A young fellow in 
“chaps” approaches, lifting his sombrero. 
“Got a couple of mules for hire, Mrs. Ben- 


” 








i. T. Eads sets an example in useful recreation for the tired 


business man. 
socks every week for the Red Cross 





He knits a perfectly good pair of 
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nett?’ “Go up to the liv- 
ery barn and talk to Tom. 
I'll be there in a minute.” 
She is seeing that the 
chains are on that truck. 
And if a driver cannot re- 
port for duty on time, she 
must take his place. If 
she does, she will have the 
confidence of all the pas- 
sengers, for Mrs. Charles 
F. Bennett (called the 
Hetty Green of Caliente 
because of her string of 
successful enterprises and 
keen business head) is an 
automobile expert. Her 
activities began when her 
husband was away man- 
aging the Bennett mine in 

Calaveras county. His 
impaired health later ne- 
cessitated her continuance 
as active head of the fam- 
ily firm besides mothering 
a daughter and two sons. 
Mrs. Bennett now proudly 
displays upon her machine 
a service flag with two 
stars. 

The mountain roads in 











that region require the 
greatest skill in driving. 
One stream is crossed 
forty-five times. The 
grades are the limit of 
steepness and sharp curves, each the land- 
mark of some accident—not a Bennett 
one, however. 

After business hours Mrs. Bennett has 
a game of cards and Victrola music. She 
enjoys dancing best of all 
—her boys and girl have 
taught herthelatest dances 
—but not since the lads 
enlisted. Itisadeal quieter 
around the home since the 
boys went away to war. 
Marcarert H. Farrcui.p. 
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OW can a girl just out 
of school earn ina few 
months enough money for 
a trip de luxe to the 





Orient? That was June 
Rand’s problem. er 
cousins were going; she 


wanted to go with them. 
She asked for work at the 
Los Angeles employment 
offices but the agents de- 
cided that she wasn’t 
worth $30 of anybody’s 
money in a kitchen, which 
she probably wasn’t, and 
which turned out to be a 
very good thing for Miss 
Rand. 

One day a_ thought 
popped into her head. All 
the -_ and women she 
knew had admired the 
nifty little aprons and 
dresses she wore. Could 


June Rand couldn't get a job at the employment offices so 
she evolved a bright idea. 
turns out $1000 worth of garments a day 


Her own factory now 


she sell them? She went to a shcp near 
Hollywood and came back with an order 
for a dozen fudge aprons at fifty cents 
apiece, delivered “them next day, and soon 
hadj an order for another dozen. China 
seemed nearer that night. 

Then she walked into the best dry 
goods store in Los Angeles and got an or- 
der for ten dozen dresses like the ging- 
ham one she wore, which she christened 
“Sassy Jane.” That was two years ago. 
The “Sassy Jane” factory has outgrown 
its first down-town quarters and moved 
to bigger ones near the retail shops where 
fifty-six power machines are going full 
speed eight hours daily, with eighty em- 
ployees ‘often finishing $1000 worth of 
garments a day, no longer frocks or 
aprons only, but everything that women 
wear day or night made of cotton 
goods. 

It hasn’t been as easy as it sounds. 
Men who sel! goods by the bolt finally 
gave Miss Rand credit to get rid of her. 
Now they camp on her doorstep while she 
passes big orders over their heads to the 
mills; but there’s no malice in her smile of 
satisfaction. By buying goods on sixty 
days’ time and selling on thirty she has 
managed to keep going without capital, 
though bankers are offering her money on 
silver salvers. Her only trouble is that 
she can’t get more machines quickly 
enough to fill new orders. 

June Rand measures about five feet, 
weighs a hundred poundsand rides to work 
in a six-cylinder motor car. She is too 
busy nowadays to bother with China. 

Bertua H. Situ. 
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A Grand Canyon of coral in the South 
Seas, painted under water by an artist 
who first delved into Jules Verne's 
romances and then dived after them 


AN artist who operates at the bottom of 
the ocean may be truthfully termed a 
submarine painter. Zarh H. Pritchard 
maintains that it is impossible to catch 
the colors and what might be called 
the atmosphere of submerged scenery by 
any method of observation from the sur- 
face. Even when the distributing effect 
of the broken surface of the water is 
eliminated by using a glass-bottomed 
boat or tube, everything appears un- 
natural and distorted to the beholder. 
Mr. Pritchard goes down to ocean level 
wearing a divers helmet and makes 
sketches on waterproof paper with water- 
proof crayons. The paintings are then 
sian asa § in his studio in Pasadena, 
California. 

When a boy, young Pritchard, who was 
born in England, spent his summers on 
the northeast Scottish coast. With his 
fellows he devised a game of “tag” 
adapted to use in the water, its idea being 
to see who could remain under the long- 
est. On opening his eyes under water 
the lad was astounded with what he saw. 
Another world lay before him, peopled 
with strange creatures, having trees, 
flowers and even castles; there were 
marvelous vistas, fascinating landscapes 
and pages of illustration transplanted 
from fairy books. And from that moment 
the ocean bed became a second earth to 
him. Finally he made for himself a pair 
of water-tight goggles, similar to those 
worn by the famous pearl divers of the 
South Seas, bits of cow-horn cut and 
shaped to fit the eyes and allowing a 
small space of air between the eyes and 
the water, so that one can see perfectly. 
With these goggles he studied the land- 
scapes about him with a clear vision. His 
imagination had been fired by Jules 
Verne’s “Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under The Sea,” but he soon discovered 
that it was impossible to shoot birds from 
the sea bottom, as Verne asserted, as the 
sky is rarely glimpsed by the diver and 
then only 4 looking directly upward, 
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for the surface at an angle becomes a 
gigantic silver mirror, reflecting the silent 
cities of coral and the lone, grotesque 
figure of the diver. 

The young man became a decorator in 
England, and a successful one. He had 
preserved a few sketches made from mem- 
ory of the scenes under water and showed 
them to some critics, but the pictures of 
the limitless world he had glimpsed whena 
boy were ridiculed by his skeptical fellow- 
artists. About this time his health failed 
and doctors ordered him to go to Egypt. 
Instead, he went to Tahiti, one of the 
South Sea Islands, where the most won- 
derful coral formations in the world are 
found, and took up actively the work of 


é- 
Mr. McGinty of musical fame had nothing 
on Mr. Pritchard, who finds everything 
that is lovely at the bottom of the 
sea—excepting mermaids 


painting the under water-world. His 
process at first was comparatively crude. 
He would go out in his boat with helpers, 
find his country with a glass bottomed 
box and descend by means of weights 
hooked to his waist, then make mental 
notes of the rock or coral formations, 
ascend and paint them. But always he 
wanted to make actual sketches under 
water. 

After patient experimenting he dis- 
covered a way of making waterproof 
paper by soaking extra heavy drawing 
paper in cocoanut oil and draining off 
the surplus. This, after drying, proved 
to be a good working surface; it was 
fastened to plate glass, which served as a 
drawing board, by means of surgeon’s 
tape, that water might not ooze under the 
paper and wrinkle it. Raffaeli crayons, 


semi-solid oil paints, were used. Putting 
on diving dress and goggles, Pritchard 
would take a good breath and lower him- 
self, with a heavy lump of coral attached 
to his belt by a hook to keep him down. 
Arrived at the bottom, he would sketch 
from thirty to forty-five seconds, un- 
fasten the coral and ascend for breath. 
The coral was then drawn up by a rope. 
He was thus able to complete his sketch 
after a number of descents. Now he does 
this in one descent, clad in a clumsy 
diving suit, sitting on a rock and sur- 
rounded by the wonderful tropical fish. 

Of these fish the artist is enthusiastic. 
He tells of many varieties, from some so 
tiny they can be carried on his thumb- 
nail, to monsters that drift silently and 
ominously past. There are the bizarre 
coral-eating Chaetodons that resemble 
huge butterflies on the wing. Exquisite 
little fish, noted for their curiosity of this 
strange creature in their world, and also 
for their almost unbelievably perfect and 
brilliant markings, crowd around him and 
swim between his fingers. The parrot 
fish are more dangerous, for their loka. 
like those of our parrots, are sharp and 
strong, and if the fish is one of the larger 
species it can easily take a nip out of the 
hand. From sharks, octopi and sword- 
fish there is, of course, danger, but Mr. 
Pritchard takes care never to descend 
where there is a notable absence of small 
fish, for that is a sure sign to beware. The 
most beautiful and bewildering sight of 
all is a school of fish darting by in a maze 
of reflected light, making the water 
quiver and scintillate, thrilling the silent 
watcher. 

Under the water there are rivers, lakes 
and waterfalls. The gleaming sand, 
swept down by the action of the tides, 
furnishes this illusion. One of the paint- 
ings of coral rocks gives the impression of 
a raging torrent, forcing its way between 
cliffs and dashing its spray upward. 
While Mr. Pritchard’s finest work has 
been done in the tropics, he has secured 
excellent subjects off Santa Barbara. 
The coloring Coal the ocean, he says, 
is all in the lowest keys, merging from 
deep indigo and purple into the lighter, 
delicate tints of pale greens, grays and 
yellows. Every point, every sharp edge, 
shimmers like silver in the upper regions. 
Rocks and cliffs in the dim light assume 
an appearance of inconceivable size. On 
land we see the foundations of every 
object, no matter how large or small its 
bulk, but when one looks into the depths 
of the huge coral formations under water 
they seem to be resting upon deep blue 
air. 

Although he can work at any reason- 
able depth, Mr. Pritchard prefers about 
thirty feet, for there the light is clearer 
and at its best. He can remain under 
water, when wearing a diving helmet, 
over half an hour with perfect comfort. 

Ropert H. Moutton. 
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The Little Things 


We pass them by—such little things they 
are! 

And yet our earth itself is but a star; 

While a clock’s ticks unerringly foretell 

A soul is nearer to its heaven or hell. 


ANTOINETTE DeCoursEy PATTERSON. 
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hoisting job requiring less than 20 h. p. 4s fits are made in a wide range of sizes up F nge of sizes from 1 1-2h. p. 5 ft. Pumping Outfits operate ainst pres- 
These Toliable hoists are built in various to 15 h. p. suitable for high lifts or long Ee mac! = to the 15 bh. p. 80 cubic foot sure up t pounds, § adapted 
sizes and types. > # distance pumvine y if; machine. § to high lifts and long distance pumping. 





Fig. 335—Novo Diaphragm Pumping Out- 
fits furnished with single or double pump 
mounted on skids or trucks. Suitable 
for various capacities. 








Use Gasoline or Distillate 


Fig. 342-Novo Saw Rigs particular! 


et lt now makes no difference— 


if you ran a NOVO ENGINE 


There is an urgent need for a reliable engine that will 
operate on distillate. The supply of gasoline must be 
conserved for imperative needs at home and abroad. 
There is an abundance of distillate. It is comparatively 
a cheap fuel, but has not been used successfully in in- 
ternal combustion engines under varying conditions 
of speed and load. 

The problem of using distillate had to be solved and it 


seemed clearly our duty not only to ourselves but to our 
customers and the nation, to find and present the solution. 





We began our distillate tests over three years ago and 
have fully succeeded in eliminating the disadvantages 
heretofore found in the combustion of distillate. 


The Novo Kerosene Engine operates on distillate, kero- 
sene, or any grade of gasoline. It requires no more 
attention than a gasoline engine. The operation is ex- 
actly the same as when using gasoline. 

Novo, the Standard Power of America, now offers the 
added advantage of this greater economy, coupled with 
the reliability which has made Novo renowned the 
world over. 


Novo Outfits for pumping, hoisting, air compressing, 
and sawing have become an economic necessity wherever 
power for these purposes is required. Novo power is now 
used in every civilized country. 





Are you ready to consider the saving a Novo Kerosene 
Engine will make for you? Write for our book, 
“Standardized Power.” This book tells and illustrates 
the advantages that come from adopting Novo as your 
standard power for pumping, hoisting, mixing, etc., 
and also explains the Novo Kerosene Engine. 


OVO ENGINE (CoO. 282 Porter st., Lansing, Mich. 


Clarence E. t. Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 800 Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Hot Water 


when you want it with- 


out heat, fumes or danger It fits your 
range boiler 


- PALS FuecrricInserr 


Water Heater 
*T HERE is a place for 


Apfel’s “‘Electric Insert’? Water 
Heater the year round in every home. 
Its convenience is so apparent when 
you know about it that it seems odd 
you haven’t always had it. 


The ‘‘Electric Insert’? Water Heater 
is placed in your range boiler, right 
down through the water and it begins 
to heat the water from the center of 
the tank the moment the current is 
turned on. The heating element is 
never exposed to corrosive action, 
and is guaranteed as to material and 
workmanship. 


Ask‘your Electric Company about it 
or send for booklet as to sizes, etc. 
Write to 


The Electric Sales Corporation 


Sole Manufacturers under Letters Patent 


147 Henry Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. 
The Meyer Supply Company 


Representatives and Distributors 
1122 St. Clair Ave, N. E., Cleveland. Ohio 
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W ay Down in Dixie 


(Continued from page 4o) 


it as a part of the relentless fate that pur- 


sued him. As a matter of fact, George’s 


hare-brained parties had hunted and 
fished the place desolate. The wild 


| game was retreating farther and farther 


into the deep mountains. More cabins 
had to be erected farther up in the hills, 
because game was no longer to be had 
in a few hours’ hunt. The pursuit of a 


| deer or an elk was now a matter of days, 


with a necessity of shelter between hunts. 
It made none the worse sport, except for 
Dixie declining any of his 
veiled invitations to accompany the 
parties, George had to do the cooking,— 
and worse, the dish-washing for his guests. 
In the fall McDonald came with his 
usual hunting party, and when he got a 
chance alone with George, he suggested: 
“T don’t know but what I'll keep the 
place the way you’ve got it, George. The 
game’s giving out, but there’s no reason 
why I shouldn’t make a couple of thou- 
sand off of it yet. Now I'll tell you what. 
You’ve got a thousand dollars’ worth of 
stock. I'll take that all over. And if 
you'll put in, say, forty acres of oats and 
about five acres of potatoes, I'll add 
another six hundred—makes thirty-six 
hundred all together—enough to start you 
in _ at a good speed. What do you 


sa 

“Oh, Pil do it,” replied George, sar- 
c astically, ‘ ‘jt seems to be up to me to do 
what you say. You made me put up 
the buildings, and you made me fence 
the place, and you made me grub out 
the willows, and she made me milk the 
cow. I might just as well be a damned 
nigger, the way I’ve had to work the last 
five years. You wait till I get to Alaska, 
and I’ll shoot the man that tells me to 
button my shirt!” 


MicbenaLys roar soon brought out 
George’s ready laugh, and beforethey 
parted George promised to put in the crop. 

“No harvesting, no haying, no picking 
up spuds, you know,” said McDonald. 
“Just put it in, so it'll be ready for me, 
and you beat it up north where you won’t 
have anything to do the rest of your life 
but shoot your enemies, and rob your 
friends.” 

The winter was very happy. George 
felt increasingly, now that he was so soon 
to lose it, the charm of Dixie’s presence. 
He would have liked to forget the coming 
year if he could, but Dixie chattered 
about it, full of her own plans. She was 
going to keep house for McDonald’s 
guests, and she sat in her bright front 
room through the long winter evenings 
making pretty house gowns and aprons. 
She was interested in planting a flower 
garden and training vines about the big 
front porch that McDonald was going to 
build—‘‘all on purpose because she 
wanted it.” 

“He’s going to give me thirty dollars 
a month, every month,” she prattled 
innocently, “and I'll put every bit of it 
away for baby’s education; maybe she 
can get to be a stenographer or a teacher 
or something when she grows up.’ 

George became exasperated. 

“You might be a little bit sorry to have 
me go!” he said petulantly. 





“Why, I am,” Dixie replied, quite sin- 
cerely. “I’d like to have you always; 
you know that. But a woman oughtn’t 
to stand in a man’s way when he wants to 
go. I said so in the beginning.” 

“Yes, know,” George admitted, 
puzzled, and half-irritated. 

“Any time you want to come back, 
though,” Dixie added softly, “‘I’ll be here, 
same as I am now.” 

When spring came she set chickens. 

“McDonald wants to have eggs for the 
dudes,” she explained. “When they had 
you to tell them stories and make them 
laugh, they didn’t care whether they had 
anything to eat or not. But they won’t 
be crazy about McDonald like they were 
about you.’ 


HIS was most true. George was flat- 

tered, but not satisfied. He was be- 
coming an interloper in his own house. 
The things Dixie did were being done for 
McDonald, not for him. What McDonald 
wanted took precedence over everything, 
and George yearned bitterly, without in 
_ least wi sonene T what he yearned 
or. 

He lagged to town for his papers. His 
sentence had expired, and he was a free 
man; there was nothing to do now but to 
prove up on his homestead and walk out 
away from work and responsibility to the 
wild abandon of his new life. It was 
strange that he should lag. But he did. 
The attorney congratulated | him with a 
hearty, ‘Well, George, you’ve made a 
man of ourself; good luck to you!” 

And Satan sneaked out like a criminal. 
But he met Cig presently, and the old 
flames burned up again. 

“Here we are, Cig!” he cried, joyously. 
“Come on out with me. McDonald will 
be over to settle up in the morning, and 
then hello, Alaska! How about it, old 
top?” 

“Sure thing,” responded Cig, with a 
shade less enthusiasm. 

Cig had been fairly prosperous at his 
illicit trade, but he was aging. Though 
he could still respond to George’s young 
fire, his own initiative was dying, slowly, 
steadily. 

It was sunset when they reached the 
ranch, supper, and the fire in the big 
front room. The baby toddled to meet 
her father. Cig, blinked. 

“My soul, it’s you all over again, 
Dixie,” he breathed, picking it up gin- 
gerly. “Same eyes, same funny mouth, 
same way you used to fight out with your 
little bits of hands—got everything you 

wanted, you did. Pulled my whiskers— 
just like that!” He almost screeched at 
the baby’s uncanny inheritance. “Always 
knowed I had something for you, you did; 
Lord, Lord! It don’t seem possible— 
here you was—little shaver like this— 
and I says some day I’ll get married and 
have a little kid like this—and I ain’t 
never done it—and here you are growed 
up, and here’s another little kid like you 
was—and I’m old, and no kid, and no 
home, nor nothin’.’ 

The ready self-pity of old age welled 
up in his eyes and throat. 

“Come on!” shouted George, turning 
sick with horror. “You give me the willies!”” 
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Tire Independence 
Ac Declaration of Independence—the motorist’s 


independence of roadways, and his freedom to dare the 
worst of them, sure of his tires—is written broadcast by 
Goodrich Silvertown Cord Tires. 


Built on the same scientific principle as the strongest cannon, 
the wire-wound big guns of army and navy, Silvertown’s 
spiral-wrapped cable-cord tire body, a construction protected 
by patent, has the supreme resilient strength to last out the 
roughest road travel with phenomenal mileage. 


War planes have adopted the cable-cord Silvertown type 
of tire, because aeroplane tires must have the combined 
maximum flexibility and strength, found only in cable-cord tires. 


To the motorist these matchless tires—know them by the 
Red-Double-Diamond, the Red Hallmark of tire quality, neatly 
embedded in their sidewalls—mean smart appearance of the 
car, comfort in smoother riding, economy in gasoline saving, 
and above all that independence on the road, which comes 
from knowing your tires will not break down. 


Silvertowns built scientifically right, have been practically 
proved, because SILVERTOWN CORD TIRES, along with 
BLACK SAFETY TREADS, proved in the nation-wide 
road test of Goodrich’s Test Car Fleets, they measure 
up to the SERVICE VALUE of Goodrich Tested Tires, 
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They win! 
WHETH ER they're 


large or small, light or 
heavy, if the balls you play are 
marked DUNLOP they're 


winners! 


DUNLOP 
GOLF BALLS 


British-made by experts they are 
unequalled. 

Try the new “*30°° medium size, 
medium weight or the familiar 
"2a a ab 





For sale by golf professionals ° 
“30"’—medium size, medium weight 
$1 each $12 per dozen 
“29"" 85c each 
“31” } small size | $10 per doz. 
DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 
Founders of the Pneumatic Tyré Industry 


NEW YORE: T. W. Niblett, Suite 2014-A, 805 Fifth Ave. 
TORONTO: Dunlop Tire & Rabber Goods Co., Lid. 














Cig went obediently to the table, but 
glued his dim eyes on Dixie sitting 
opposite, with the pretty baby in her 
lap, the lamplight playing in her hair, her 
tender, wilful little-girl face alight with 
motherly content. 

“Now when we get to Alaska,” began 
George. 

“Oh, damn Alaska!” cried Cig, pas- 
sionately. “It ain’t a-goin’ a pay, George, 
it ain’t a-goin’ a pay. You go to Alaska 
and raise hell a few years like I did in old 
Montana, then when you get old, you 
ain’t got nothin’ nor ne a pore 
old lone coyote, that’s all you are— 
nothin’ nor nobody, worse’n a sheep- 
herder, ’cause anyway he’s got a dog. 
But I ain’t got nothin’-—and you got the 
wife and that little kid what'll always 
stick to you, and you got a ranch, and 
you’re young—oh God, I wisht I was 
young! I’d do different, | would, and I’d 
have somebody to love me now, stead of 
being just a pore old coyote—” 

The tears splashed into his plate. 


EORGE’S soft heart melted instantly, 
and the lordly hospitality in him rose 
resplendent. 

“Don’t you act that way, Cig,” he 
pleaded, “‘as long as I got a place, you’re 
going to stay right here with me. You 
been a good old pal, and I won’t go back 
on you, never; will we, Dixie?” 

“He can have the little single cabin, 
all to himself,” replied Dixie, practically, 
“and he can bea sort of grandfather to 
the baby. That will be like a little kid 
of yours, won’t it Cig?” 

“But what about McDonald?” faltered 
Cig, mopping his eyes with pitiful in- 
effectiveness. ‘You gotta—” 

“McDonald hell!” exploded George. 
“T don’t gotta do nothin’.” Everything 
became so suddenly clear to him that he 
paused a moment in wonder at the miracle 
of his own astuteness. “Don’t I see what 
McDonald is up to? Damned smart, he 
is, you gotta hand it to him, but he ain’t 
smart enough! See what he’s doing? 
Worked me like a slave improving this 
place till it’s worth five thousand if it’s 
worth a cent! And then try to take it 
off’n me for two thousand. And that 
ain’t all!” His eyes gleamed darkly at 
the memory of the past winter’s strug- 
gling discontent. “He's even figuring on 
getting my wife and my kid—everything 
I’ve got! Shipping me off to Alaska like 
a convict,’ where ¢ can’t do nothin’ and 
maybe never be heard of again! But 


I’m one too many for him! We never 


sign.a .iothin’? and tomorrow when he 
comes over, I'll te// him!” 

Which he did, much to McDonald’s 
very apparent discomfiture. 

“Well,” said the arch-enemy slowly, 
“Gf that’s the way you look at it, there’s 
nothing I can do, of course.” He turned 
malevolent. “But I’ve got that note of 
yours for a thousand, and the minute you 
sell this place to anybody else I'll collect. 
Till then, you can a it a wedding 
present to you, Dixie.” He turned to 
her, and one eyelid dropped very slowly 
over a barely perceptible twinkle. “And 
make the best of what you’ve got, dear 
child, because he’s a eo sad case.” 

“He’s good enough for me,” retorted 
Dixie, stoutly. “Any man’s good enough 
for any woman, as long as she wants him.” 

“And I’d like to see myself build up a 
place like this for anybody else’s benefit,” 


finished George, grandiloquently, having 
aid not the slightest attention to any- 
ody but himself. “And that’s all I’ve 
got to say to you, McDonald.” 

“All right,” said McDonald, cheerfully. 
He mounted his horse as lightly as a boy, 
gave Dixie’s dark hair a final pat, and 
rode away smiling back over his shoulder. 
“T’ll be back for hunting as usual.” 

“And now,” said George, splendidly 
victorious, “you get me that catalogue, 
and I’Il order me them bib overalls.” 


Gring o~Baiting 
(Continued from page 13) 


own dinner table say that the happiest 
day of her life would be that upon which 
she might receive information of the 
death of your President. I suppose [very 
naive this, very] that the editors of these 
newspapers of which you complain think 
that they are. pleasing the Americans 
by attacking their government. How- 
ever, I shall look into it immediately.” 

I guess he did, for within twenty-four 
hours the dead walls of the capital had 
broken out into a violent eruption of 
“extra” editions of the nastiest and most 
mendacious anti-American sheet in the 
city, printed on yellow paper and scream- 
ing in studhoss type: “Wilson. . . 
Tus Manos Estan Llenas de Sangre!” 
(“Wilson, your hands are filled with 
blood!’”’) 

This affords a fair indication of how 
whole-heartedly the Mexicans and the 
Mexican newspapers, especially in the 
capital, are going to the gringo-baiting 
game these days and reaping thereby 
much popular applause. With the anti- 
American pro-German press it is a mer- 
cenary proposition, pure and simple. 
What the Ccumans have done is this: 
they have merely been allowed to capital- 
ize, develop, organize and use for their 
propaganda the always-present and 
potential dislike of the Mexican for the 
gringo. So far as the press goes—and I 
doubt if there is a single newspaper in the 
country which is yapping at our heels 
that is not being paid by the Germans to 
yap, albeit they are getting good money 
for doing what they’re always tickled to 
death to do for nothing—the inspiration 
of the anti-American campaign is trans- 
parently notorious. 

It was only a week or so ago that the 
leading pro-ally paper of the capital 
(it is as pro-American, too, as it dares to 
be) launched what was calculated to be a 
knock-out blow at the principal pro- 
German daily by printing documents 
which purported to show that the latter 
was being supplied with print paper 
gratis by agents of the German Legation 
in the City of Mexico. These documents 
not only purported to show this, but they 
did show it—and without violating any 
state secrets, either. But the pro-German 
daily ducked promptly and neatly by 
printing in facsimile a receipt for $15,000 
worth of white paper, manufactured in 
the United States, exported into Mexico 
by special permission of the United 
States Government, and purchased from 
an American wholesale type and paper 
house in the City of Mexico! Can you 
beat it? And the next day it celebrated 
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the purchase by issuing an extra, printed 
on this paper, of which it sold about 
twenty-five thousand copies, in which it 
gave American prestige in Mexico two 
black eyes and a ruddy nose by remarking, 
in seven-column headlines: 


INSURRECTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
Acatnst Computsory MILitary 
SERVICE! 


BaNnps SUDDENLY ORGANIZED AMONG 
Cotonies OF WuiTE Men, NEGROES 
AND RED-SKINNED INDIANS RAISE 
THE First Cries OF REVOLT 


Tue Inpustr1aL WoRKERS OF THE 
Wortp Aip THE MovEMENT 


Tue REBELS BLow Up Various BrIDGES 
AND Cut TELEGRAPH WIRES 


Tuey Issu—E ENercetic MaAnIFESTOos 
AGAINST THE War, SAYING THAT 
THEY PREFER TO DIE ON AMERI- 
CAN TERRITORY RATHER 
THAN IN THE TRENCHES 


Tue Mitirary AUTHORITIES ARE DoING 
NoTHING TO SUPPRESS THE 
REBELLION 


Estimating consequences of all this 
acute German-Mexican anti-American 
epilepsy, here is the serious side of the 
situation—and it is serious, too: Liberty 
of the press in Mexico, now, as always, 1s 
a figment of the imagination. Everyone 
in Mexico knows it, and no one better 
than the editors themselves. There isn’t 
an editor in the republic who doesn’t 
edit with the thumb and fore-finger of the 
government caressing his windpipe, figu- 
ratively speaking. 


I DO not say that the Carranza govern- 
ment is pro-German, or that it officially 
approves the utterances of the Mexican 
pro-German anti-American press. I am 
merely telling how the Mexican people 
look at it. All this creates public senti- 
ment, for in Mexico public sentiment 
takes its angle from what the people think 
the fellows in the front office think—it 
works from the top downward instead of 
from the bottom upward. So in the past 
twelve months the Mexican people have 
been molded and dry-nursed by the 
pro-German newspapers into a state of 
mind where they are probably thinking 
less kindly and more pugnaciously to- 
ward the United States than they have in 
many years. The merits of the war, the 
anti-German attitude assumed by other 
Spanish-American republics, the fact 
that nine-tenths of the future fate of the 
country depends absolutely upon the 
United States and other kindred con- 
siderations, do not weigh with them in the 
slightest. 

Now, let us assume that Carranza may 
deem it expedient later on, as in all 
probability he will if the war continues 
long enough, to come out on the Lord’s 
side, toss overboard the German jonah, 
which already has bred storms for his 
government and threatens to breed more 
unless he cleans out the evil birds from 
the German roost who are nesting in 
Mexico, and place Mexico where, by 
every theoretical and declared instinct 
of the people and of the principles under 
which they live and have their political 
being, she logically belongs—with the 
United States and the Allies. One 


wonders if his task will be a whit easier— 
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What a can 
of Valspar did— 


“I took a few days off last week. Spent them with a can 
of Valspar varnish and a brush, the whole thing costing me 
only a few dollars. What happened these extracts from my 
diary show: 

‘*Thursday—Valsparred the front door this morning. Found it easy 


to use Valspar. In the afternoon tackled the dining-table. Wonderful 
result! Valspar is certainly great stuff. 


‘*Friday—Big rain-storm woke me up in the night. Thought ‘there 
goes my Valsparred front door.’ But this morning I discovered that rain 
doesn’t affect Valspar a particle. Today I Valsparred the hall and stair- 
way, and the linoleum onthekitchen-floor. Valsparring is reallygreat fun. 


‘‘Saturday—Had heart failure at breakfast time when the maid upset 
a cup of boiling-hot coffee on the dining-table. But—did it faze Valspar? 
It did not! Evidently Valspar is fool-proof. Wound up the week-end 
by Valsparring some of the woodwork and the baby-carriage. 


“‘Sunday—Took the baby out for an airing. Met some friends and 
they said ‘Oh! doesn’t it look cunnin’ in its new carriage!* But it 
wasn’t a new carriage: Valspar did it.”’ 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


‘The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 


Valspar is the wonderful water-proof varnish. Even boiling 
water can’t turn it white. It protects and preserves all kinds 
of woodwork. It’s the varnish for every place in the home 
where varnish should be used. 


Special Offer 


If you wish to test Valspar send 20c. in stamps and we will 
send you enough Valspar to finish a small table or chair. 


W. P. FULLER & CO., 


Agents for Pacific Coast 


San Francisco Sacramento Oakland Stockton Los Angeles San Diego 
Pasadena Long Beach Santa Monica Portland Seattle Tacoma 
Spokane _ Boise 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Copyright, 1918, Valentine & Co. 
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(please check) 


© Stump Blasting 
0 Boulder Blasting 


‘Better Farming”’’ is all that the 
name implies. It tells you how to 
do a hundred and one farm jobs 
cheaper, quicker, easier and better. 


This pocket farm library is pub- 
lished by a company with more 
than a half a century of experience 
in making explosives especially to 
meet western agricultural condi- 
tions. You should know the low 
cost and thorough methods by 
which they have cleared western 
land and boosted yields of crops 
and fruits. Whether you blast or 
not, you need these 52 pages, fully 
illustrated, of modern, improved 
farm methods. 


‘Better Farming’’ is sent you free of charge, 
postpaid. For the price of a postage stamp, 
you get something it has cost us thousands 
of dollars to prepare. Merely fill in and 
mail this coupon, or send postal mentioning 
this paper. Write now. 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con. 
** Everything for Blasting” 
Home Office: San Francisco 


Branch Offices: Denver, Portland, Salt Lake City, 
Seattle, Spokane 


0 Ditch Blasting 
0 Tree Bed Blasting 


© Subsoil Blasting 
0 Road Making 


STUMPING —= AGRICULTURAL. 


BEER RRR ERR RRR 
MARK AND MAIL THIS FREE BOOK COUPON 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con., First National Bank Bldg., San Francisco 


Send me 52-page illustrated booklet ‘‘Better Farming.*? I am especially interested in 
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mayhap capable of being consummated at 
all—because of the opposition which may 
be offered by his people to any change 
favorable to the United States and against 
Germany which he may seek to inaugu- 
rate in his setianasiunal onliad, as a result 
of the free rein which he has given the 
Germans and their purchased Mexican 
press in stirring up anti-Americanism 
among the Mexican populace? I should 
say, from my knowledge of how such 
things go in Mexico, that if Carranza 
decides to flop, he will flop and get away 
with it, como siempre. But perhaps it will 
not be so easy as it would have been had 
he shut down months ago on German- 
inspired and paid-for gringo-baiting. 


HENEVER I hear Americans who 

ought to know what they are talking 
about declare that “the Mexicans hate us” 
I think of some things. I go over in my 
mind my own experiences with them. I 
remember days, nights, weeks of civil 
strife, riotings, all sorts of violences, 
civil and political, into which peoples 
plunge when the bridle of law and order 
is slipped, of which I have been a 
witness. I’ve been in the thick of them 
all since Diaz’ day. I’ve seen times when 
no law ran in the capital, or in many other 
places elsewhere in the republic, save 
the law of the rifle—and that law was the 
separate and distinct law of every man 
who stood behind every rifle with his 
finger on the trigger. I’ve seen the streets 
of the capital and of other towns littered 
with dead men and red with blood. I’ve 
twice seen Mexico and Mexicans when 
American troops were fighting and killing 
Mexicans on Mexican territory, and war 
between the two countries was an actu- 
ality. I’ve seen mobs of Mexican men, 
women and children parading the streets 
bearing banners with ‘Death to the 
Americans!” painted on them, and I’ve 
heard them yell this cry in painfully 
enthusiastic and business-like tones-— 
with revolvers and rifles in their hands. 
One mob heartened by these banners and 
such cries swept about the carriage in 
which I sat, shaking these banners in my 
face and shrilling these cries into my ears. 
It wasn’t pleasant. I’ve seen all these 
and many more like things—not because 
I went looking for them, but because my 
work required my gat where these 
events were happening. And remem- 
bering them i also remember this: 
that never, through all these times, have 
I been harmed, or has actual physical 
harm been offered me by Mexicans. 
And this: that in the hubbub and ex- 
citement and crazily patriotic demon- 
strations that followed the occupation of 
Vera Cruz in 1914 by the American forces, 
the entry of the Pershing expedition, the 
clash between our troops and the Mexi- 
cans at Parral, the fight at Carrizal, so 
far as I recall, or ever could ascertain, not 
a single American then in the republic 
was slain, or seriously injured. 

So to what conclusion as to the subject 
in debate does this bring us? That while 
the Mexicans everlastingly and joyfully 
and religiously bait us, they still do, or do 
not, hate us? Quien sabe? When I ponder 
upon this, to me, still moot question, I 
remember, too, that the Mexicans are a 
highly emotional people. And emotion- 
ally over-powered folk, authorities tell us, 
are neither good lovers, nor steadfast 
haters. 
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GMC Trucks Are Solving 


Big Problems of Distribution 



































TODAY’S SHORT CUT BETWEEN SUPPLY AND DEMAND 








Gu Gthe things of commerce 

from the source of supply to the 
place of present need is a big problem 
in today’s economic program. 


Lumber must go from forest to the 
builder’s scaffold; farm products to 
market; raw materials from the 
source of supply to the mills. 


Blockades hamper the work of rail- 
roads, but fortunately there is an 
outlet through motor trucks. 


GMC Samson 
Farm Tractor— 
also made by 
General Motors 
Truck Company 





EARED TO THE GROUND 


Fortunately, also, GMC Trucks were 
ready to meet the demands of haul- 
age on a wider radius—GMC engi- 
neers had seen to that. 


Oversize and overstrength in every 
vital part and greater engine eff- 
ciency combine to guarantee the 
widest range of utility. 


No matter what your line of business 
may be there is a GMC Truck for 
you. Every GMC is road tested. 


**Let Your Next Truck Be a GMC’ 


GENERAL Motors TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Branches and Distributors In Principal Cities 


(350) 








TRUCKS 
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Make Summer Days 
e More Enjoyable 


Good-looking, restful, comfortable shoes for 
hot weather! Keds—the practical summer 
footwear! 


The soles and heels are of live, springy rub- 
ber; the light, airy, canvas tops yield easily to 
every step—mean foot-ease and comfort. 


Men and women, boys and 
girls, all find Keds to suit them. 
There are models for every 
Summer occasion —indoors or 
outdoors, town or country; styles 
to please every fancy; prices to fit every purse. 


Serviceable from first to last, Keds not only 
look well but wear well. And their cost is so 
moderate you can afford several pairs. 


Put your family in Keds and you will add 
to their comfort and enjoyment, besides sav- 
ing shoe expense. Ask your dealer for Keds. 
Look for the name “Keds’’ stamped on the sole. 


National Campfire Champion 
Keds Keds Keds 
$1.50 up $1.25 up $1.00 up 


Sizes for oe and girls at lower prices. 


United States Rubber Company 


New York 
E»h»™=™»>»™DBH"™ECECECECECE~EAEA7m™m™_E__x=E=S=SSSSSSSSSES||| 





Big Day in Bugle! 


(Continued from page 20) 


wade into it, Homer, with your bloomin’ 
lyre, for a mere typewriter falls broken- 
backed before the task. Brave old backs 
cracked themselves over Babette’s brakes 
whenever bursts of flame from the tinder 
roof challenged them. Peter O’Toole 
directed masterful attacks of the stream 
at the enemy’s sizzling flank. Wing Kee 
fought the bucking nozzle with deep 
craft, chattering excited Cantonese ex- 
pletives the while. 

“Do ye fetch an axe from Babette back 
yonder, Winkey,” commanded O’Toole 
when the fire was well beaten back on 
its charred provender, * ‘an’ chop away 
that burnin’ side corner. We got to 
throw in a bit o’ axe work for the pro- 
fessional pride of us all.” 

The Chinaman did as directed. With 
his helmet low against the heat lashings, 
he edged in to a corner of the building 
where little fire serpents played and be- 
gan to hack away at the charred boards. 
Peter rocketed the stream barely above 
his head. With blade and pick-hook he 
began peeling off half-charred strips of 
ancient clapboarding, exposing the stud- 
ding and inner wall leary 

“More to the right, ye brave fireman!” 
came O’Toole’s bellow, and he sent a 
crashing stream to point the zone of the 
Chinaman’s endeavor. Now Wing Kee 
had ripped blazing cuticle from Long 
Tom’s side for a distance of fifteen feet 
or more and he was reaching up with his 
pick-hook to get a purchase on a fresh 
strip of weather boarding level with his 
eyes when he paused with axe poised and 
peered intently through wisps of smoke 
at something lying tucked steeds the 
inner and exposed outer wall of the old 
gambling house. He touched with his 
pick-head a charred bundle there on a 
half-burned joist. A gout of yellow 
spouted out. 

“Hy—yah—ah!” he shrieked and, 
running close to the smoldering wood, 
tenderly lifted a heavy, half burned sack 
from its secret niche. The charred canvas 
burst just as Wing Kee lodged it in a 
gathered fold of his tunic. Gold—living 
gold in nuggets and nodules—sprayed out 
in a rich heap almost too heavy for the 
worn drill of the garment to support. 


IS the judgment of God,” quoth 
Peter O’Toole. “What was taken 
from him in the flower of his youth comes 
back to bless him in the great need of his 


All the pilgrims to Bugle were clustered 
round Wing Kee where he sat on the 
ground, the gold spread in a glittering 
mound between his knees. The China- 
man’s fingers were playing over its fat 
bulk with hesitant nervous gestures; as 
a child dares handle some unbelievable 
oo a Christmas tree he fingered the 
go 

“Even if it isn’t exactly what the Syd- 
ney Terror stole from him,” put in ruddy- 
cheeked Jerry Winfield, “‘it’s stolen gold 
or it wouldn’t be hidden these years in 
the old Long Tom’s walls—and the law 
does not protect a thief’s title.” 

The Chinaman’s wizened face, tiny as 
a chipmunk’s under the flare brim of his 
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You are awfully 
Sunburned 
but this 
CoolingCream | 


will quickly relieve the smarting | y 
and soreness. I will pat it on / © 
gently because rubbing such 
tender, irritated skin with any 
kind of cream would only. increase * 
your suffering. | might moisten 
a handkerchief with the cream and 
lay it over your cheeks for a while 
until the burning cools,—then 
we'll treat it again this evening 
and by morning the soreness 
should be gone.—I never 
knew of anything to work 
so vend as 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


Pace 


for relieving Sunburn and Windburn. 


Copyright 
1918 

_ f S. Hinds 

About everybody uses it for their face and 













shaving because it keeps the skin soft and heals the scraped spots. 


Hinds Cold Cream: Semi-greaseless, highly refined. For complexion and massage. 
_— Semesonting Cream: Vanishing, greaseless, fragrant, cleansing. Rekeves catchy fingers. Ideal base 
for face po' 


alkaline water. Has unusual cleansing and softening qualities. 
- Hinds Cre-mis Face Powder. Wonderfully soft, delicate and clinging. White and all tints. 
Hinds Cre-mis Talcum: Charms by its fragrance; purified, borated. Supedint 
quality. Makes, velvety soft skin. 
SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamp with your request. 3 kinds of 
Cream 5c. Talcum 2c. Trial cake Soap, 6c. Sample Face Powder, - 
2c., Trial Box, 12c. Attractive Week-end box, 35c. postpaid. 
Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling everywhere, 
or will be mailed, postpaid in U. S. A., from Laboratory. 


_ AWS. HINDS, 287 West Street, Portland, Maine 











arms, and you Soldier boys. should have it in your kits.—Be sure to-use it after 


Hinds icine Soap: Adds to the skin-health and beauty of its users. Makes ek creamy lather in soft or 
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helmet, turned up to the group surround- 
ing him; quizzically his eyes searched the 
faces bending down. 

“Finders keepers, Winkey,’ 
urged gently. “‘All yours.” 

“No—no. We make-um comp’ny— 
ev body podnah fo’ take goll.” 

“Listen to the haythen talk!” the 
Fenian firebug complained. “As if the 
Fort’ o’ July we just been givin’ old 
Bugle didn’t satisfy the most exactin’ 
County Mayo man in California.” 


Mother's Boy 


(Continued from page 26) 


’ 


old Peter 


brave—such bravery as women every- 
| where are manifesting has seldom been 


seen in the history of the world. But we 


| are not yet a nation of stoics—and there 


are times—well, enough of that! 

Where were wet Oh, yes, in the rest- 
room enjoying a good cry—not a bit 
of it! We were standing entranced in the 
doorway of the nursery for the “children” 
when mama brings them ‘out to see the 
big papa who has gone to be a soldier. 
Furnished in white enamel, the tables and 
chairs are of just the right size for the little 
ones. There are books, games and dainty 
cribs on which to take the afternoon nap. 
Looking down at a sleeping babe, long 
lashes against flushed cheeks, one soft 
dimpled hand flung above its head, 
tousled hair like imprisoned sunbeams 
upon the pillow, my thought flew outside 
where men spend each hour in every day 
and every last bit of energy, that these 
little ones of ours may never wander 
homeless, helpless, carrying in their eyes 
the shadow of frightfulness as do those 
others just across the world, and I say: 

“God bless our boys, every last one of 
them.” 

At first the soldiers who had no babes 
could not believe the nursery; it sounded 
altogether too good to be true. Now 


| scarcely a day passes that some young 
| father does not bring in with him two or 
| three of these mental Missourians to 





“show them.” They come in on tiptoe 
and stand half in, half out the doorway, 
their eyes alight; one of them exclaims in 
enthusiastic whisper: 

“Gee, this is all right!” 
toe out again. 

It is here at the Hostess House that one 
gets little glimpses of human interest, for 
this is the meeting-place of families. One 
always knows the mothers—they wait so 
patiently, so quietly. One of these, 
shabby, work-worn, sat at a table with 
her son, both heads bent over a book. 
Judging from her moving lips she was 
reading to him, while her hand groped out 
to pat his coat sleeve or her clinging fin- 
gers found his. I wondered if her memory 
strayed back to the days not far gone 
when he sat at her knee while she read to 
him from a book of fairy tales. How 
swiftly the time had tls and in all her 
dreaming, her planning for his future, 
none of her plans had embraced this. 
Yet here she was smiling bravely at him 
over the book, both laughing merrily, 
heedless of strangers, accepting this 
which had come to them like a bolt from 
the blue, quite as though it had always 
been in their scheme of things. 


And they tip- 
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WI LSON’ 


HS iis 


SANITARY CURLED HAIR MATTRESS 


\ ] HEN you purchase Wilson’s 

“Restgood”’ Sanitary Curled 
Hair Mattress, you are buying a 
mattress that stands alone—a supe- 
rior product made and guaranteed 
by the world’s leading manufac- 
turers of curled hair. 


You buy the acme of comfort and 
satisfaction. You make an invest- 
ment that will last you a lifetime. 
And, you buy a mattress that can- 
not be excelled in any way by any 
other mattress regardless of the ma- 
terials used in its manufacture. 


The “Restgood” is made by men who 
know mattress building thoroughly; 
know just what is essential to the 
manufacture of the best mattress. 


All their knowledge, all of their 
years of experience, and their judg- 
ment is being used to the fullest ex- 
tent in the manufacture of Wilson’s 
“Restgood” Sanitary Curled Hair 
Mattress. 


HE “RESTGOOD” is luxurious, 

thick, and most comfortable. It 
weighs forty pounds and isfilled with 
fine quality, all new, sanitary curled 
hair. The covering used js of finest 
quality, either in a variety of com- 
binations in stripes, or in beautiful 
artcoverings ina widerangeof colors. 


The sides are triple-stitched and the 
edge is finished in the Imperial 
Roll—features that greatly add to 
the shapeliness and wearing quality 
of the mattress. 


You will want to see the “Restgood.” 
A dealer near your home should 
carry it, as well as the complete 
“Restgood” line of Mattresses, Box 
Springs and Fillows. In case there 
is no “Restgood” dealer, write us, 
and we will send you literature and 
information direct from the factory, 
together with the name of the dealer 
who handles the “Restgood” line 
near your home. 





CHICAGO 


Makers of the famous ‘‘RestZood”’ camp bed roll end camp equipment 


A Bed for Dolly : 


Send 10 cents in 
stamps or coin to 
cover postage and 
packing and we will 
send, prepaid, a 
beautiful art board 
cut-out doll bed in 


full color. 


PSCCCeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeaee,s, 


cossesseunsecs Clip this Coupon aseuesevsuces- 


WILSON & CO., Dept. S.S.7, Chicago 

Send the doll's bed offered in your advertise- 
ment to 
Name__ 
Address_ 


My dealer is- 


feeseecessesseeuseseeeuees! 
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Hesolution 


UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED ON WEDNESDAY, MAY 22, 1918, BY 


The Pational Assoriation of Manufacturers 


IN CONVENTION AT NEW YORK CITY 


Olhereas, SUNSET MAGAZINE, a monthly period- 
ical issued in the city of San Francisco, has recently 
published a series of articles relating the causes 
and circumstances operating to restrict shipping 
production in that region, and 


Ollhereas, the facts carefully compiled and ad- 
mirably presented have, in our opinion, contrib- 
uted in no small degree to the stimulation of 
increased efficiency in ship production, and 


Ollhereag, malicious and unwarranted attacks have 
been made upon this publication because of its 
able and courageous presentation of facts with 
which the people of this country should be familiar, 








Cherefore be it resolved that the NATIONAL Asso. 
CIATION of MANUFACTURERS, in convention 
assembled, expresses its appreciation of the 
valuable contribution which SUNSET MAGAZINE 
has made to our knowledge of production 
conditions in the vital business of shipbuilding 
and recommends this periodical to the attentive 
consideration of business men. 
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refreshing, most sustaining of all summer bever- 
ages. Consider, too, the genuine economy of this 
warm-weather drink: There are more than 300 
glasses of cool refreshment to every pound 
package of 


FOUR CUPS New York Office 60-62 Warren St. AT YOUR 
FOR A CENT Chicago Office 210 N. Wabash Ave. GROCER’S 
















Iced Tea! 


HERE isn’t any doubt about it—with 
Ridgway’s famous India-Ceylon Teas it is 
possible to make the most delicious, most 


Ridgways Tea 


“Safe-Tea First” 
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~ nur deutfhe Erzeugniffe zu vermenden 





“€s gibt Feine beutffien ,Rodats’ 








und dadurd) die dentihe Indufteie 30 unterftiifen. 
Deshalb verwendet fiir eure photographifhen Jwede 
nur deutfdhe Rameras, deutidye Platten und Filme. 
deutfhe Papiere! Wer die Ergeugniffe der feindliden 
Induftrie faust, ftaett die Wirtfihaftstcaft unfrerFeinde 


Deutfhe, merft eudy 


fiir alle Jeiten, daf mit eurer Unterftiitung die ameri- 
tanifh=englifihe Rodat-Gefellfdyaft fajon vor dem 
Reiege mit Amerifa cund 50 Millionen Mark anf 
die Rriegsanteihen unferer Feinde zeidnen fonnte! 





oda’ als Sammelname. fiir photographifhe Ere 
gzeugniffe Ht falfdy und bejeidhnet nur die Sabritate 
der EaftmansRodat-Company. Wer von einem 
Rodat’ fpridt und nur allgemeineine photographie 
Ramera meint,bedentt nidt, dafer mit der Weiter= 
verbreitung diefes Wortes die deutfhe Induftrie 
jugunften der ameritanifd=englifcen fdyadigt. 


Herband Deutfher 
Amateurphotographen = Dereine. 


Berlin- Steglig, im Oktober 1917 
Belfort Steae 13 ee 
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man Amateur Phot :” 
ae and dated Berlin, October, a a 
: om wk cra . photographic copy lately received 
St py ‘ € translation in full is given on 
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—If it isn't an Hastman 
it isnt a Kodak! 


Ai translation of the circular in full ts as follows: 











“*It is the duty of every German to use only Ger- 
man products and to patronize thereby German 
industry. Therefore, use for photographic purposes 
only German cameras, German Dry Plates and 
German papers. Whoever purchases the products 
of enemy industries strengthens the economic 
power of our enemies. 


“‘Germans! Remember for all times to come 
that with the aid of your patronage the American- 
English Kodak Co. subscribed before the war with 
the United States, the round sum of 50,000,000 
marks of war loans of our enemies! 


‘*There are no German ‘Kodaks’. (‘Kodak’ as a 
collective noun for photographic products is mis- 
leading and indicates only the products of the 
Eastman Kodak Co.) Whoever speaks of a ‘Kodak’ 
and means thereby only a photographic camera, 
does not bear in mind that with the spreading of 
this word, he does harm to the German industry in 
favor of the American-English.”’ 


Tf it isn’t an Eastman it isn’t a Kodak! 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


If your copy of SUNSET does not arrive promptly do not assume that it has been lost in transit. 
With the terribly congested condition of the railroads at this time delays of mail trains are in- 
evitable. If your copy of SUNSET does not reach: you by the middle of the month wait a few 
days before writing to us—by that time it will probably be in your hands. 











‘eres toa good cup of Coffee! 


- WHITE HOl SE 






; Packed in the all- tin ae tans Three vend Five | 
“| Pounds each. The Unbroken Label Protects You, i 
ee and is Our Guarantee, as well. 
ey eae 
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One knows the brides, too. A pretty 
thing, dimpled, radiant of complexion 
and so young, so pathetically young, sat 
near me, and I stared shamefully. I 
knew that the stalwart young chap lean- 
ing towards her over the arm of his chair 
so close to hers, his big hand engulfing 
her tiny one, was a new husband. They 
spoke in low murmurs, her eyes smiling 

up into his as though to imprint there his 
picture before the grim, relentless ma- 
chinery of war took him from her. 

Suddenly he looked at his watch, got 
to his feet, drawing himself up tensely, 
gazing down at her, lips firm but telltale 
twitching of muscles in his square jaw. 
She stood also, looking up adoringly, her 
eyes wide and bright with the sting of 
starting tears just behind the lids. 
Swooping down he took her in his arms, 
holding her close as though the whole 
world held just themselves. “Promise 
—promise you won t cry—" 

“‘No-o-o—I w-won’t-t,” she gulped, 
with a little sob which she bravely turned 
to a laugh. “You'll be in early next Wed- 
nesday, won’t you?” 

“You bet! I'll be the first out of 
camp.” Again he held her close, another 
long, long kiss, and turning walked 
quickly towards the door without looking 
back, shoulders uared, head high, 
while she stood Hak one eyes yearning 
after him until he disappeared. hen she 
sought the haven of the rest-room where 
it required little imagination to vision her 
weeping her heart out and longing for 
next Fall which, only three days 
away, still seemed to her an eternity. 

Another day late in the afternoon I 
stood upon the parade-ground talking 
with another type, quite an ordinary 
looking youth, one of the many we see in 
the streets daily. Clear-eyed, freckled, 
his square jaw hinting of future power, 
but not one to be credited with deep 
religious feeling or sentiment—he was 
in fact just a plain, clean-cut young 
American. Under a little adroit ques- 
tioning he told me of himself, shyly at 
first, then quite candidly and eagerly. 


E had not wanted to come. Ofcourse, 

had this country been invaded, it 
would have been different, but to him as to 
many others at that time the whole thing 
had seemed so remote from us and our 
concerns—and his plans for the future 
were all made. He had intended to be- 
come a civil engineer and was studyin 
hard for that end. Then the draft—an 
it was pretty tough to give up his career 
practically at a moment’s notice. 

“But what do you think of it now?” 
I asked. 

His answer was instant and hearty: 

“TI like it! There’s a splendid lot of 
fellows here and I wouldn’t go back now 
if I could—this is a bigger thing than I 
ever dreamed of.” Quite unreservedly 
he went on: ‘You know I never thought 
much about—well, about religion until 
I came here; then everything taken 
together has set me to thinking of a lot 
of things I never knew I had inside me. 
The beauty of this country has helped, 
too; I fal myself looking round every 
day to say good morning to it. 

“T don’t remember my mother, and I 
never thought much about girls—too 
busy with my work. Most of the fellows 
‘here have folks, and the though that they 
are going to fight for them must help a 
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lot. But lately I’ve felt that this land- 
scape belongs to me—and the flag, too 
—I’m going to fight for them as well as 
the mothers and sisters of the other fel- 
lows. Gee, I’m glad I’m able to do it 
—that’s all!” 

Think of it! A year ago a man of 
twenty-three would have deemed it soft 
to voice his inner sentiments to a woman, 
and a strange woman at that; but in these 
times the human heart beats very near 
the surface. We used to be proud that 
we did not wear our hearts upon our 
sleeves, but now we are proud ied ied to 
wear them there that all the world may 
see. 

Well, Mrs. American Mother, your boy 
is learning self-abnegation for an ideal, 
devotion to a cause, fortitude under pri- 
vation, heroism, patience, courage in 
peril—all the noble qualities which have 
heretofore been fine, high-sounding words, 
good to say—but better, infinitely 
better, to live. 


Patriotism 
vs. Prejudice 


Oakland, California. 

I have read your editorial on the labor 
issue. You theorize in an office arm 
chair. I am at the front, a land owner, a 
lifetime farmer and producer. I am un- 
able to imagine a society composed of 
scholars and professors, with no one to 
perform the primary tasks necessary to 
the production which must sustain life. 
Nor can I admit that a proper codrdina- 
tion of labor from the ground up is an 
aristocratic organization of Society. It 
is a natural organization without which 
Society cannot exist. I have myself per- 
formed every kind of that labor which 
you can assign to the serf. I have also 
employed others in such labor and have 
in turn tried all races and nationalities 
which perform it, and have not regarded 
any of them as serfs, or men in servitude. 

We are now facing the most serious 
emergency that ever confronted a nation. 
It requires a vast augmentation of man- 
power in the production of food. We 
have not that man-power in this country. 
We cannot draw it from Europe. Resort 
to Mexico is absolutely futile. 

We can get it only in China, where it is 
not coolie labor at all, but is labor skilled 
in intensive farming. Indeed, I doubt 
whether under former unrestricted Chinese 
immigration we ever received a coolie 
from that country. You foresee race 
riots and murder if Chinese farm labor is 
introduced. Of all prejudices, race preju- 
dice is the lowest and meanest of human 
passions, since no man can select the race 
into which he is born. 

If that mean prejudice is put ahead of 
patriotism, and causes our failure to feed 
our allies and their armies, Germany will 
win. Our allies will be starved to their 
knees and we will be left to fight it out 
alone. 

England and France have both im- 
ported Chinese farm labor, as a war 
emergency, to make the most of their 
limited agricultural resources and fight 





The Dawn of More 
and Better Wheat 


ii HE history of the world has 
been written around a loaf of 


bread.”’ 


How true this is: Wheat, flour, 
bread—the very fundamentals of life, 
and now of liberty. 


The cry of the world today is wheat 
—zmore wheat. The hopes of civiliza- 
tion are buttressed on wheat produc- 
tion. What a crime it is, then, to let 
millions of arable acres lie idle, when 
they might readily give forth the sus- 
tenance that wins wars, that keeps 
nations strong and sane, that furnishes 
the nourishment and strength that life 
demands. 


Here in the West, we are neglecting golden 
opportunities by not planting more of our cul- 
tivated and potentially fertile lands to wheat. 
Wheat is the salvation food, the product that all 
the world wants, and is willing to pay for in the 
degree of its intense wanting. —The West can and 
must raise more wheat. 


As a contribution to this good cause, the Sperry 
Flour Co. will devote all its energies during the 
next six months to a campaign to increase the 
yield and acreage of wheat. This campaign will 
be an educational one and the Sperry Flour Co. 
will benefit by the knowledge of the leading 
authorities on wheat raising in the West. 


Watch this space each month and keep in- 
formed regarding the progress of this campaign. 
Any questions regarding wheat raising will be 
cheerfully and promptly answered. 


SPERRY FLOUR CoO. ° 


General Office: 
San Francisco 


Eight mills 
and forty- 
one dis- 
tributing 
points on 
the Pacific 
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How Your 





Neighbor 


Ends Her Corns 


AVE you noted how uhcommon 
corns are nowadays? That 
pained look —that slipped-off 

shoe—are not very often seen. The 
reason lies in Blue-jay, which millions 
have adopted. An easy, gentle, scientific 
way to forever end a corn. 


Those corn-free folks don’t pare 
corns. They don’t merely pad them. 
They don’t use old-time treatments, 
harsh and mussy. 

When a corn appears they wrap it 
with Blue-jay, then forget it. It never 
pains again. 


In two days, usually, the corn dis- 
appears. Only rare, tough corns need 
a second application. 


The way is simple, easy, quick. It 
is right and scientific. A noted chemist 
evolved it. And it is made by a world- 
famed surgical-dressing house. Don’t 
keep paring and protecting corns. They 
are deformities—remove them. 


Learn how Blue-jay does it. It will 
be a revelation. After that test you will 
never again let a corn annoy you. 


Make the test tonight. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., Chicago, New York, Toronto 





Bre 


Blue =jay 


Stop Pain Instantly—End Corn Completely 


Cor 
Plasters 


Large Package 25c at Druggists—Small Package Discontinued 


(926) 








FISCHER AUTO BED 


Meets every requirement of the Auto camper. It is a bed, not a hammock. 
The car cushions rest upon an adjustable steel frame that fits any car with to 

up or down. It is non-breakable, non-bendable, non-bunglesome. It is ma 
and compact, folding into 30 in.x 8 in.x 6 in. It is easily adjusted and has 


neither nuts, bolts, buttons nor strings. 


In three minutes your tonneau can 


be converted into a private bedroom that is more comfortable than a lower 
berth. It will save its cost in hotel bills in Jess than one week’s outing. 


Manufactured by 


FISCHER AUTO BED AND CAMP CO., Inc. 


202-8 Hippodrome Building, Seattle, Wash. 


State make and model of car when ordering by mail. 





Agents write for special introductory offer. 


Introductory 
Price 


$17.52 


Plus express 


fra X\ \ 
J UU TEATS 








famine. If our Government cannot per- 
mit us to do the same for fear of the race 

rejudice of aliens who are domiciled 
sie it surely cannot cut much figure on 
the fighting line in Europe. 

I feel very keenly the situation. I 
ought to know some of the demands it 
makes upon us. I farm in a region where 
farm labor is short 25,000 men, and where 
the demand for increased food production 
cannot be met unless that vacuum is 
filled. 

So, you will see that I do not think this 
is a time to sit still and theorize about 
whether we are to have an aristocratic ora 
proletaire commonwealth, for the issue 
is whether we are to have a free common- 
wealth at all. 

I could discuss with you. the term 
‘menial tasks,” were there time. It is 
the constant use of that term that helps 
turn our own people away from that labor 
which must support community life. All 
labor is necessary. None is menial. 

Joun P. Irisu. 


The Eyes of 


the Destroyers 


(Continued from page 36) 


bullet. A loose wire will cut one like 
butter, and in turn, the severed blade 
may cut off the tail and send the plane 
crashing down to complete wreck. Hence 
the pigeons. The messages are written 
on thin paper and stuffed into tiny 
capsules strapped to the pigeon’s leg. 
Sometimes the birds pick them out, to 
provide for which possibility, one in- 
ventive genius suggested that carriers 
be crossed with parrots with a view of 
delivering the messages orally. 

The basket with two pigeons was 
stowed close to our feet. Just forward of 
the pilot’s seat, where he could release 
them with a touch, two bombs hung in a 
bracket. That sounds easy. To hit the 
mark is quite another matter involving 
calculations in which wind _ velocity, 
direction and speed all have a place. 
When released a bomb has, of course, the 
initial speed of the plane and describes a 
flat curve through the air. Dropped 
from an altitude of seven thousand feet, 
for instance, from a plane speeding at 
seventy miles an hour, it will strike 
eighteen hundred feet beyond the point 
above which it was released—a fact that 
accounts, by the way, for the poor 
shooting of the boches in their attacks 
on London and Paris. 

At the lower altitudes of from three to 
five hundred feet maintained by patrol 
planes, the problem is simpler. The bomb 
may be let go from one to two hundred 
feet short of the mark. The sights which 
work by triangulation help greatly. 
But even then—especially if a side wind 
is blowing—skill and good judgment 
are required to score a hit. Accordingly, 
bomb dropping with concrete substitutes, 
at a pole the size of a periscope, is fre- 
quently practised with a remarkable 
average of hits. At one station I saw 
four bombs out of five hit the target, 
dropped at heights of from three to seven 
hundred feet. 
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The other plane, our consort, also car- 
ried a Bascom swivel gun that shoots 
a small explosive shell on her bows. She 
was ae spinning around the harbor 
warming up her engines when we came 
out; and while we followed suit, the 
officer pilot delivered a short lecture on 
the clocks that indicate levels, air pres- 
sure on the engine, propeller revolutions, 
and had me peep into the cubby-hole 
where the observer crouched over the 
wireless sender. After we rose, he would 
let down his aerial through a small hole 
in the bottom, whereafter we should be in 
constant communication with our base. 

deafening roar as the propellers in- 
creased their beat to two thousand a 
minute; a dash of smarting spray in the 
face; the sudden rise of a bitter wind that 
uite blinded me, marked our getaway. 
n a few seconds the great bird soared five 
hundred feet, then headed out to sea on a 
long sustained flight. 

he day was cold in any case and that 
fierce wind chilled to the bone the 
flesh of my face. Soon it settled into 
numbness; then, as my eyes grew accus- 
tomed to the goggles, I saw, fer beneath, 
a line of white surf lace stretching along 
seamed, black rocks; a toy lighthouse in 
their midst, a golden beach; beyond all, 
a dull green plain scored with yellow roads 
that led through toy hamlets past minia- 
ture windmills and churches. Very 
quickly all this vanished. There re- 
mained only the sea, gray green through a 
golden haze, pi and fretted with 
tiny wavelets, across which we chased our 
own shadow toward the indefinite horizon. 
I had always thought of gulls as flying 
swift and high. But down there a lock 
floated like bits of feather fluff, almost 
stationary by comparison. 


Beis out of his cubby-hole, the ob- 
server now began to sweep the waters 
below with his binoculars searching for 
submarines. From a plane, the dark 
moving mass of a U-boat can be detected 
sixty feet under the water, and though so 
small, mere pinheads, mines are some- 
times seen. oe there, with the roar of 
engine and propellers in one’s ears, con- 
versation is impossible. Though I 
shouted at the top of my voice for an 
experiment, I could not hear myself. 
Sign language obtains, and following the 
pilot’s finger, I presently saw, first a fleet 
of red-sailed boats that fish in security 
under protection of the patrols; then a 
large ship. From stem to stern she lay 
exposed to our gaze just as though she 
were etched on the water. From our 
height a man is no larger than the crown 
of his head. I saw none. The only sign 
of life was the sailor’s shirt and trousers 
that fluttered horizontally from a line. 

So swift were we moving, that, once 
sighted, objects passed in a very few 
minutes beneath. To ships it no doubt 
appeared as a rock-ribbed shore smothered 
in surf. To us it presented a relief 
map, on which a toy lighthouse posed 
with a toy hamlet, toy churches, toy 
windmills, all within the sea’s edging of 
green and white lace. 

The convoy, however, was not in sight. 
We swept about on a twenty-mile circle, 
and as we came roaring down the op- 
posite shore, there suddenly emerged from 
golden haze, a number of vessels with de- 
stroyers in the lead and a converted yacht 
behind. We were still too high to 





How I Improved 
My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. Addison Sims of Seattle. 

“Tf I remember correctly—and I do remember correctly 
—Mr. Burroughs, the lumberman, introduced me to you 
at the luncheon of the Seattle Rotary Club three years 
ago in May. This is a pleasure indeed! I haven’t laid 
eyes on you since that day. How is the grain business? 
And how did that amalgamation work out? 

The assurance of this speaker—in the crowded corri- 
dor of the Hotel McAlpin—compelled me to turn and 
look at him, though I must say it is not my usual habit to 
“listen in’’ even in a hotel lobby. 

“He is David M. Roth, the most famous memory ex- 
pert in the United States,’’ said my friend Kennedy, 
answering my question before I could get it out. ‘He will 
show you a lot more wonderful things than that before the 
evening is over.”’ 

And he did. 

As we went into the banquet room the toast master was 
introducing a long line of the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in 
line and when it came my turn, Mr. Roth asked, “What 
are your initials, Mr. Jones, and your business connection 
and telephone number?’ Why he asked this, I learned 
later, when he picked out from the crowd the 60 men he 
had met two hours before and called each by name with- 
out a mistake. What is more, he named each man’s 
business and telephone number, for good measure. 

I won’t tell you all the other amazing things this man 
did except to tell how he called back, without a minute’s 
hesitation, long lists of numbers, bank clearings, prices, 
lot numbers, parcel post rates and anything else the 
guests gave him in rapid order. 

eeeeeeeee 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which you may be sure I 
did the first chance I got—he rather bowled me over by 
saying in his quiet, modest way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my remembering 
anything I want to remember, whether it be names, faces, 
figures, facts or something I have read in a magazine. 

“You can do this just as easily as Ido. Anyone with an 
average mind can learn quickly to do exactly the same 
things which seem so miraculous when I do them. 

“My own memory,’’ continued Mr. Roth, “was origin- 
ally very faulty. Yes it was—a really poor memory. On 
meeting a man I would lose his name in thirty seconds, 
while now there are probably 10,000 men and women in 
the United States, many of whom I have met but once, 
whose names I can call instantly on meeting them.” 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,’’ I interrupted, 
“you have given years to it. But how about me?” 

“Mr. Jones,’’ he replied, “I can teach you the secret of 
a good memory in one evening. This is not a guess, be- 
cause I have done it with thousands of pupils. In the 
first of seven simple lessons which I have prepared for 
home study, I show you the basic principle of my whole 
system and you will find it—not hard work as you might 
fear—but just like playing a fascinating game. I will 
prove it to you.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did; I got it the 
very next day from his publishers, the Independent 
Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose I was the most 
surprised man in forty-eight states to find that I had 
learned in about one hour—how to remember a list of one 
hundred words so that I could call them off forward and 
back without a single mistake. 

That first lesson stuck. And so did the other six. 


Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who at 32 years is 
president of a million-dollar corporation, the Pyrene 
Manufacturing Company of New York, makers of the 
famous fire extinguisher: 

“Now that the Roth Memory Course is finished, I 
want to tell you how much I have enjoyed the study 
of this most fascinating subject. Usually these 
courses involve a great deal of drudgery, but this has 
been nothing but pure pleasure all the way through. 

I have derived much benefit from taking the course 

of instruction and feel that I shall continue to 

strengthen my memory. That is the best part of it. 

I shall be - & of an opportunity to recommend 

your work to my friends.’ 

Mr. Allen didn’t put it a bit too strong. 

The Roth Course is priceless! I can absolutely count on 
my memory now. I can call the name of most any man I 
have met before—and I am getting better all the time. I 


can remember any figures I wish to remember. Telephone 
numbers come to my mind instantly, once I have filed 
them by Mr. Roth’s easy method. Street addresses are 
Just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you know what that is) has 
vanished. I used to be “scared stiff’? on my feet—because 
I wasn’t sure. I couldn’t remember what I wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself, and confident, and “easy as an 
old shoe” when I get on my feet at the club, or at a ban- 
quet, or in a business meeting, or in any social gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is that I have 
become a good conversationalist—and I used to be as 
silent as a sphinx when I got into a crowd of people who 
knew things. 

Now I can call up like a flash of lightning most any fact 
I want right at the instant I need it most. I used to think 
a “hair trigger’? memory belonged only to the prodigy 
and genius. Now I see that every man of us has that kind 
of a memory if he only knows how to make it work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping around in 
the dark for so many years to be able to switch the big 
searchlight on your mind and see instantly everything you 
want to remember. 

This Roth Course will do wonders in your office. 

Since we took it up you never hear any one in our office 
say “I guess” or “I think it was about so much”’ or “I 
forget that right now”’ or “I can’t remember’’ or “I must 
look up his name.’’ Now they are right there with the 
answer—like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of “Multigraph’’ Smith? Real 
name H. Q. Smith, Division Manager of the Multigraph 
Sales Company, Ltd., in Montreal. Here is just a bit 
from a letter of his that I saw last week: 

“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. Roth 
has a most remarkable Memory Course. It is simple, 
and easy as falling off a log. Yet with one hour a day 
of practice, anyone—I don’t care who he is—can im- 
prove his Memory 100% in a week and 1,000% in 
six months.” 

My advice to you is don’t wait another minute. Send to 
Independent Corporation for Mr. Roth’s amazing course 
and see what a wonderful memory you have got. Your 
dividends in increased earning power will be enormous. 

Victor Jones. 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, the pub- 
lishers of the Roth Memory Course, that once you have an 
opportunity to see in your own home how easy it is to 
double, yes, triple your memory power in a few short 
hours, that they are willing to send the course on free 
examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon or 
write a letter and the complete course will be sent, all 
charges prepaid, at once. If you are not entirely satisfied 
send it back any time within five days after you receive 
it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of other men and women who have used the 
course send only $5 in full payment. You take no risk 
and you have everything to gain, so mail the coupon now 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, Dept. 47, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
Publishers of The Independent, “The most satisfactory 
‘ar Journal in America.” 
Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 
lessons. I will either remail the course to you within five 
days after its receipt or send you $5. 
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The Standard of the Firearms World 


For nearly a century Colt’s Firearms have 
played a dominant part in America’s 
glorious military history. Colt’s have been 
the standard of comparison in safety, 
quickness and efficiency, and have always 
stood the test in our national defense. 
Colt’s Firearms will give you ample pro- 
tection in your private life. Put your trust 
in the Colt name — your country does. 
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COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 





Revolvers 
Automatic Pistols 
Automatic Machine Guns 













A Perfumed L for the Bath. Softens Hard Water Instantly 


Make your bath a luxury. Don’t bathe in hard water; it roughens and irritates the skin. 
A spoonful of BATHASWEET in your bath brings the softness of rain water and the fragrance 
of a thousand flowers. A BATHASWEET bath cools, refreshes and inyigorates. 

Small gize 35c, large size 75c at all Drug and Department Stores, or by mail to Dept. H. | 
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distinguish people, but a white flash from 
the destroyer followed by a quick electric 
blinking, was translated by the observer 
into a hearty greeting. 

“Hullo, eh to see you!” 

We answered in kind, then flew on 
down the long lines of ships that rode the 
shining sea, each with a white feather 
astern, plumed above with black smoke. 
First the destroyers, slender as a lance; 
next the broad decks of a big tramp; 
on over ship after ship we sailed till the 
graceful shape of the converted yacht 
passed beneath. Up there the sun 
shone with a golden effulgence unknown 
on earth. As it were in great silence, for 
that was the effect produced the 
tremendous noise, we shot back and forth 
circling and recircling the fleet. When we 
swung out on the flanks, it would break 
up into small detachments—to resolve 
once more into long, straight columns as 
we wheeled ahead or astern. 


T was a beautiful as well as a wonderful 

sight, but when I tried to photograph 
it—well, imagine yourself standing up in 
a plane with an eighty-mile wind tearing 
at the camera while you strive to focus 
it on an object hundreds of feet below. 
Next time sights will be fixed on my 
camera so that I can point it like a gun. 
Then I had to trust to luck and take a 
chance. Even when our consort hovered 
like a great yellow dragon-fly for me to 
take her picture, it was impossible to 
locate her in the finder. The few pic- 
tures I obtained were a surprise to myself. 

At intervals the observer had dived 
down into his cubby-hole and we would 
see only his back above the wireless 
receiver. The interest that lad took in 
his work was fine to see. Always he was 
busy as a bee—now up, now down— 
sweeping with his binoculars the sea 
below, signalling our consort or the des- 
troyers, Fis face all swollen and purple 
from the bite of the wind, but cheerful 
and happy as a soaring lark, a good 
average specimen of our fine sailor breed. 
He presently bobbed up holding a slate 
on which he had chalked a radio just 
received. It was not from the convoy 
sailing so quietly. under our protecting 
shadow. It came hurtling down the 
meridians, perhaps from the Mediter- 
ranean, more likely from up the English 
Channel. 

“Enemy ships in sight.” 

With i German fleet bottled up in 
port? It seemed absurd. At the station 
that night, the commander insisted that 
he must have misread the call. But I am 
not so sure of that, for the very next day 
the Paris papers came out with a de- 
scription of a “tip and run raid” made 
by German destroyers in the English 
Channel. 

“Submarine quite near,” a second ran. 

This undoubtedly came from a dis- 
tance. Nevertheless, the thrill of it 
tautened our nerves, stimulated our 
scrutiny of the waters for the forty miles 
we escorted the convoy across our sector. 

A red pennant, streaming below the 
golden-fish belly of our consort, gave the 
signal for home, and down the streaming 
path of the low sun, between blue sky and 
gray-green sea, we roared on, great birds 
homing from afar. Once our pilot paused 
to circle an object that looked like a 
conning tower and proved a barrel, and 
this gave our consort a lead of two miles. 
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lectric She was flying higher than we, and as I 
server watched her against the sky, there came 
one of those incidents that gave rise to 
the rule that a plane must never fly alone. 
WwW on She wavered like a duck shot in mid air; 
le the the next instant swooped down on a long 
ather nose dive and alighted with a great white 
noke. splash in the sea. She was sitting, when 
lance; we came up, wings outstretched like a 
amp} winded gull; thirty miles from home. 
ll the Twice we circled about her to make sure 
yacht she was not in immediate need; then we 
sun flew on, faster than her pigeons, faster 
nown than the swiftest bird, covering the 
e, for thirty miles in a little more than twenty 
the minutes, landing with barely gasoline 
forth enough left for ten more miles. Time had 
on we sped so quickly I could hardly believe 
break my eyes—we had made two hundred and 
solve fifty-seven miles in four hours and a 
ns as quarter, a record for distance and dura- 
tion for the station. ° . 
Going up, I had felt anything but sure 1eS ah 1eS 
lerful of my nerves. But the novelty, stark 
raph a of it all up there, outsailing the 
up in birds between sun and sea, lifts one above German agents are everywhere, eager to gather scraps of news 
aring fear. Excepting an occasional qualm about our men, our ships, our munitions. It is still possible to get such 
focus when the plane careened sharply on a information through to Germany, where thousands of these fragments 
elow. turn, I had not felt even nervous; and I —often individually harmless—are patiently pieced together into a 
ay learned, later, that those qualms were not whole which spells death to American soldiers and danger to American 
gun. without justification. A sea plane is Sainte 
ke a altogether too heavy and stocky to do : ? P . —ee . . 
2 : ; : r ying to collect infor- 
rered stunts like a land machine. So long as ; But w hile the sap b most 6 = is i & ad a s 
1e to its speed keeps above forty-five miles and mation, and his sy stems é a orate, 1€ 18 20 super l1uman—inaee ’ I 
e to the engine runs true, it is safe as a Ford often very stupid, and would fail to get what he wants were it not 
pic- bus on an empty road. But if the speed deliberately handed to him by the carelessness of loyal Americans. 
self. falls below that, or she careens too steeply, Do not discuss in public, or with padre gages yh ye Bow 
ived she may go mto 2 side or “tail ship, strangers, any news of troop and and to bring anxiety and grief to American 
ould turn turtle, and fall into the sea upside transport movements, of bits of parents. i : 
eless down. gossip as to our military prepara- And do not wait until you catch some 
. 7 4 ° : a one putting a bomb under a factory. 
k in I was, however, both greatly tired and tions, which come into your pos- Report the man who spreads pessimistic 
was almost stone deaf. Down here, on the session. , ; : stories, divulges—or seeks—confidential 
vn— earth, it seemed so confoundedly quiet. Do not permit your friends in ey ir cfarts to win the warn” ot 
, i - service to tell you—or write you rs 
sea The commander’s greeting sounded like j rhein EN Send the names of such persons, even 
: —“inside” facts about where they j¢ they are in uniform, to the Department 
des- d h h pl badl : 7 : P 
a run-down phonograp P aying a Dadly are, what they are doing and of Justice, Washington. Give all the 
irple cracked record several miles away. When seeing details You can, with names of witnesses 
A ° it possible—show the un that we can 
wi he tried to talk to me and I had to cup Do not become a tool of the beat him at his own game of collecting 
x00 my hand to my ear and yell, Say that Hun by passing on the malicious, scattered information and putting it to 
eed. again!” I fully realized the sufferings of disheartening rumors which he so Work. The fact ae made the report 
slate the deaf. After this I shall be very tender eagerly sows. Remember he asks You ere in contect wih the eieny 
just with them, shout in their ears just as long no better service than to have you today, just as truly as if you faced him 
= h li spread his lies of disasters to our soldiers across No Man’s Land. In your hands 
voy as they care to isten. a * and sailors, gross scandals in the Red are two powerful weapons with which to 
ting You'll sleep tonight, my officer pilot Cross, cruelties, neglect and wholesale met him—discretion and vigilance. Use 
the told me saying good-bye I did—like the executions in our camps, drunkenness and them. 
. 2 . 
iter- proverbial log. COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 
lish It was really he that most needed rest. 8 JACKSON PLACE, WASHINGTON, D. C. George Creel, Chairman 
All that livelong afternoon -he had held The Secretary of Siaie 
° ‘ “ e Secretary of War 
‘ the plane in delicate balance against The Secretary of the Navy 
i i i x Contributed through United Si r 
> in varying winds. Consciously or uncon Division of Advertising cn Palle laa 
tion sciously, it.must have been a terriffic 
that nerve strain, and now, instead of resting, erie yeros 
} aon = apAry ton | “~~ ap into a motor This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
a 2 
ond jr and went Dack to Dring 1n our con AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
‘ YORK 
ade 
lish E learned later that she had broken 
a connecting rod. My pilot went 
an. after her at once in a motor boat, but dark- 
: pt 
dis- ness fell before he covered half the'distance 
ar: and a strong tide carried the derelict six 
our miles beyond the point we saw her last. 
iles It was eight o’clock before the motor Ideal for camp, home, lawn, porch, roof, automobile, yacht or motor boat 
tor. boat caught the flash of the hand rockets A REAL BED—not a makeshift. Can be set up in a 
the her crew fired at intervals. Midnight minute or two and as quickly taken down. Folds like an 
e umbrella and can easily be carried in hand or trunk. Soft, 
the passed before they towed her. in to the springy andcomfortable. The trestle work construction takes 
ing station. Her crew had been at sea for up all slack—prevents sagging. Readily adjusts itself to all 
d 1 h ith th 1 uneven surfaces. Stands high off ground, a protection against 
an twelve hours with the mercury a most dampness. Large and strong—will sustain over 800 pounds. 
irds at freezing, yet the experience was light Will not tip. Nothing to get out of order. Made - best 
d . 2 sch that of th quality canvas, hardwood and new process rust-proof iron. 
se in comparison wit at of another crew At Tent, Awning and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
-] ‘ who drifted for two days and two nights If not at your dealers’ “ = forward on receipt of price. 
an before they were picked up. Descriptive booklet sent upon request. 
les. We had ater asem po captured a Telescope Cot Bed Co. - 536 East 79th St., New York 
: : : Pacific Coast Representative: Pill. B. BEKEART CO., 717 Market St., San Francisco 
submarine that day—but prevention is 
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Steel Lined WETPROOF 


SHOT SHELLS 


AKE your showery hunting days this Fall the good days for 
ducks they really ought to be, with the right ebotshelle— 
Remington UMC Smokeless * ‘Arrow™ or “Nitro Chat" Wetproof 
Steel Lined “Speed Shells.” No matter how much water may get 
to them, they will actually stay just as dry and serviceable as the 
barrel of your Remington UMC Pump Gun or Autoloading Shotgun. 
Those finest of shoalwater fowl, the big mallards—which you can 
seldom get within gunshot of when it is calm and fair—will not be 
so quick to take wing. But your shells must be right. 


eminoto 
RUM e 
for Shooting Right 


Remington UMC Smokeless “Arrow” and “Nitro Club” 
Wetproof Steel Lined “ Speed Shells” are made complete- 
ly waterproof by a wonderful process, invented for 
them and used exclusively in their manufacture. 
The result is a shell that will work right through the gun 
and shoot right throughout an all day downpour—keeps 
hard and smooth as glass, with no softening of the turned-over end 
or bulging of the top wad, in the wettest coat pocket. 
In black powder, buy the old reliable ‘New Club,” now Wetproof 
sealed at turnover and top wad. 
Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in Your Community 
Clean and oil your gun with REM OIL, the combina- 
tion Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive 
THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO.,, Ine. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building New York 















Brightest Babies 
skin irritations. Mothers pref 
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better than cure. The daily sweeping of 
the French shore waters by our patrols 
has rid them of the nesting submarines 
that used to sow the ship channels with 
mines. It is human to love adventure. 
If it were not, where in the world should 
we get men to fly our planes? It is natural 
that these flying sailors of ours should 
long for the thrills of actual encounter. 
Instead of for bread, their daily prayer 
runs: “Give us this day a submarine!” 
But the fewer they see the better. Their 
work will be just as valuable if they 
never sight a single U-boat during the 
course of the war. 


RAck again in Paris, I called on the 
executive heads of the service. They 
are clear-eyed sailor men of large vision. 
They listened to my tale of what I had 
seen with the real interest your true 
creator always takes in the impression his 
work has made on a layman. Then they 
spoke. 

Till then my flight and visit had been 
an isolated experience, but while they 
talked, it Bos ip into its place in a com- 
prehensive scheme that covered the 
coasts of England, France, Italy, Ireland. 
Already they had thousands of men under 
their orders. The naval aviation es- 
timates provided for thousands more, and 
just as quickly as the men and planes are 
sent over, the stations in course of estab- 
lishment will be increased and extended 
till the trade routes in shore waters. of 
these countries are completely protected. 
The station I visited, for instance, will 
have many planes when in full operation, 
working in pairs on two-hour patrols all 
day and on moonlight nights. 

Over here the French and English are 
watching the tremendous war machine 
Uncle Sam is calling into being. The 
genii of the “Arabian Nights’ have 
nothing on him. The French ports are 
crowded with our ships, troops, trucks. 
The country is dotted with our training 
and aviation camps. In one naval station 
alone we have more planes and fliers than 

ou could have found in all America 
i the war. Go where you will, into 
the uttermost corners of France, and you 
meet our soldiers and sailors by the 
dozens, hundreds, thousands. They are 
everywhere, building railways, establish- 
ing motor transport lines, in the forestry 
service, erecting gas plants whose product 
will make the boche’s best gas smell 
like eau de Cologne. But in all this 
mighty preparation there is nothing more 
vital than naval aviation; for in the last 
analysis our participation depends en- 
tirely upon it and the kindred destroyer 
service. 

In the words of a song that was once 
sung aloud in Congress, “There is a great 
big hole in the bottom of the ocean. 
There is. It is so darned big that it will 
hold all of the supply ships, transports, 
freighters, battleships, cruisers, that 
would soon be in it were we to pull the 
destroyers and planes off the U-boats for 
a very few months. 

Our destroyer fleet has made an en- 
viable record so far in the war, but it still 
has to “sight the hare before it can hunt 
it.” Just as military planes are “the 
eyes of the army,” so the naval planes are 
the eyes of the destroyer fleets. Working 
together, the plane spotting from on 
high the prey the destroyer cannot see, 
they are irresistible, and this is the thing 
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these clear-eyed sailor men in Paris are 
trying to bring about. 

The English recognized the value of 
the combination language. When the 
aerials of Admiral Sir David Beatty’s 
flag-ship flutter in the breezes, four 
thousand ships begin to move. Yet great 
as is this fleet, enormous its personnel, 
the English air services have twice as 
many men. An organization so large 
could never be a side issue. Accordingly, 
it has its own minister of aviation govern- 
ing his own department. Neither can we 
make naval aviation a side issue if we are 
to get the best out of it. It is too big, 
too important a thing for that. 

Our organization over here is splendid 
as far as it goes. The ground personnel of 
the English aviation service—this includes 
office staffs—averages somewhere about 
seventeen men per plane. The French 
average is still higher. But our organiza- 
tion is being worked out on a basis of ten 
men per plane. 

This war had produced and killed off 
a large crop of prophets. Yet after close 
study and personal observation of our 
air and sea forces, I have no hesitation 
in saying that the underseas war may be 
ended—if we want—in the next six 
months. To do it, all that is necessary 
is the greatest possible number of des- 
troyers, planes and men, placed in the 
shortest possible time on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Send them over and our 
officers and aviators will do the rest. 


The Home in 
the West 


(Continued from page 42) 


may be substituted when gas is not 
available. 


Trays and installation....... $20.00 
COMI ss oor vig sheer 1.50 
Rp MIMIE 08. Seatac Sisal sar, 09 36 
Wringer (second-hand)....... 1.50 
Ironing board and hinges..... 1.00 
a eee 1.00 
Washboard (glass).......... .60 
CIB ao 5:0. ds0ie 5,050 6 Sieie'e .20 
NG SCOMMNIO 58. cio cteinls sare sey .30 





Total cost of laundry... .$26.35 


During the first seven months after 
the trays were in use, the laundry if sent 
out at family rates would have amounted 
to $43.10, to say nothing of wear and tear 
on clothing. Thus the investment was 
repaid with a margin of $16.75 to cover 
the extra consumption of gas and the 
laundry materials. 

Meanwhile Ching, beaming encour- 
agement, bowed himself out by the side 
door leading from the laundry. 

“Velly nice, all lite. Goo’by,” he 
called back. Dora Stuart. 


The West should make a splendid 
showing in food conservation. We have 
everything in our favor as to area and 
climate for raising crops to meet our own 
and our Allies’ needs. 


(Continued on page 64) 





Your Speedometer 
is the Judge 


Any mileage can be claimed for 
tires but your speedometer cannot be 


fooled 


Your speedometer will prove thal 
Quaker Tires reduce mileage cost 
And they reduce tire trouble—ex 
perience proves that. 


QUAKER TIRES 


“Guarantee 9000 MILES 


War-time thrift demands more than a 
3500-mile adjustment. The 43% 
higher adjustment guarantee on 
Quaker Tires is interest on your 
investment. 


Likely there is a Quaker Tire dealer 
near you; if not, write to the factory 
or one of the stock warehouses. 


Quaker City Rubber Co. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
629 Market St. 182 W. Lake St. 211 Wood St. 53 Murray St. 














Ht a century in the front rank of American Music 
Schools. Unsurpassed in faculty and equipment. 








Preparatory, Normal and Artist Departments. Exceptional 
advantages for post-graduate and repertoire work, advanced 
study in Theory and Composition; Orchestral Training, 

Opera, Expression, Languages, Literature, Public Schoo! 
Music and Drawing. Engagements for 
& graduates. Attractively appointed residence 
buildings. For catalog address 


MISS BERTHA BAUR 
Highland Avenue and Oak Street Cincinnati, 
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On Every Trip Take Along 
Camation Milk 








UT a few cans of Carnation Milk in the hamper 

for your tour or for your picnic, camping or fish- 
ing trip. 
Then you are ready with real milk for drinking or 
for your coffee. Carnation Milk is evaporated to the 
consistency of cream, and sterilized to maintain its 
wholesomeness—and you know you have to be as 
careful about the milk you use as the water you drink. 


You will like Carnation Milk so well for your “picnic 
dinner” that when you go home you will use it for 
cooking and baking—for coffee, cocoa and tea—for 
every milk use. 

Carnation Milk is safe, convenient and economical. It 
is the recognized standard of all evaporated milks. 


Practical Recipe Booklet 


including favorite recipes made with Carnation Milk—and 
many wheatless and meatless dishes—sent free upon request. 
Write today. 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
762 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





..™arnation 


te gE nd | i ] | 4 








Come Into the Kitchen 


RANGES — and more oranges. 

Dietitians tell us that when we use 
corn products extensively instead of 
wheat we should prevent possible trouble 
digestively by an increased use of all fruits 
and vegetables, especially the health- 
giving juice of the orange. 

Milk—and more milk. We do not yet 
appreciate the value and convenience of a 
reserve supply of canned milk for table 
and cooking pur poses. 

Raisins—and more raisins. They are a 
real food and a delicious one and they 
help us to save sugar. 

Salad-dressing—and more salad-dress- 
ing. The ingredients are satisfying and 
nourishing. 

Potatoes—and more potatoes. Use 
them in every course at meals and save 


precious wheat for our Allies. 


SALAD 


Beef left-overs 

2 eggs, hard-boiled 

1 small head of lettuce 

2 tomatoes 

4 anchovies 

Cut the beef in small pieces, add the eggs and 
tomatoes cut in slices, and anchovies in small 
pieces. Serve on lettuce with dressing. 


Rice PuDDING 


¥% cupful canned milk 

¥ cupful rice 

¥% teaspoonful salt 

4 cupfuls water 

1 teaspoonful vanilla or 

4 teaspoonful nutmeg 

4 cupful raisins 

Wash the rice well and mix all ingredients 
together; pour into a buttered pudding-dish 
and bake slowly, stirring occasionally for two 
hours. 


BAKED CoRNED BEEF HASH 


3 cupfuls cooked corned beef, chopped 

1 medium sized onion 

6 medium sized potatoes 

2 tablespoonfuls butter or drippings 

1% cupfuls milk 

2 teaspoonfuls salt 

¥ teaspoonful pepper 

Grease a casserole, put in the chopped meat, 
add the onion minced, then slice on top the 
taw potatoes. Season each potato layer with 
butter, salt and pepper. Pour milk over all. 
Cover and bake until milk is absorbed and 
potatoes are tender. 

Potato PuFrrs 

2 cups mashed potato 

2 eggs 

¥% cup milk 

1 teaspoonful salt 

I cup grated cheese 

Add the milk to the potato and beat until 
thoroughly blended. Add the beaten egg and 
salt, gradually adding the grated cheese. Bake 
in buttered tins or ramekins in a slow oven. 


When it comes to desserts, there are 
many potato possibilities. For example, 
this pudding is surprisingly good, and not 
a bit of wheat flour in it! 


Potato PUDDING 


1% cups mashed potatoes 

4 tablespoons fat 

2 eggs, well beaten 

¥% cup milk 

4 teaspoonful salt 

¥% lemon (juice and rind) 

1 tablespoon sugar 

¥% cup raisins and nut meats 

Boil potatoes, mash and add fat, eggs, milk, 
lemon juice, grated peel and sugar. Beat all 
ingredients together and bake in greased dish 
% hour or longer. Serve with top milk. 
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The Vision in 
the West 


(Continued from page 16) 


destiny of Rome was supreme, although 
its beginnings were veiled in confusion. 
Rome at its début was a mixture of races, 
a melting-pot of colonists, gathered there 
from all che coasts of the Mediterranean. 
Their courage was great, but their as- 
pirations were vague and troubled. They 
were not Christians like the Westerners of 
today, the descendents of an advanced 
civilization. They were pagans, bar- 
barians, at the most alf-civilized, 
driven from their cities by dissension or by 
war. Neverth less they conquered the 
rest of the world; and what is better, they 
forged a civilization, the best organized 
before our era; they established the 
principles of law, which our modern 
codes have for the greater part retained. 
On their standards was displayed the 
she-wolf famished and cruel. On your 
first flags, Californians, you have put the 
bear, gentle and strong, friend of man and 
which, with his rustic habits, prefers 
honey and milk to blood. Later, it is true 
the Roman eagles appeared—the eagle, 
you have it already, the American eagle! 
ae yen have also the Cross and the 
tar! 


[ices to me that, on one of the beau- 
tiful starry nights which wrap in sil- 
ence the noisy camps of the West, the 
eye of a seer might perceive filing across 
the sky, in great collective pictures, the 
individual, scattered dreams of your boys, 
taking well-earned repose after the hard 
labor of the day. First, in legendary 
light, the graceful aerial architecture ot 
the Missions, sonorous with bells and 
chanting. There descends the celestial 
music of sacrifice, a call to the ideal patrie, 
which must be gained on earth by the 
practice, often arduous, of duty. hen, 
other landscapes, more material, more 
precise, pass by. Rocks and _ sands, 
sparkling with gold thronged with medley 
and cosmopolitan crowds. From them 
rings out the cry, “Man proves his worth 
by energy; he only becomes strong in 
surpassing himself. Shame to him who is 

assive! Woe to the idle and the cowards! 
seeking metallic gold, you have found 
the gold of your soul, which is Will!” 
Little by little the sound dies. away— 
behold long prairies, plains grassy and 
fair, trees laden with flowers and fruits— 
yonder the busy smoke of the factories 
and the workshops; further on, laughing 
cities, ports of innumerable activities. 
Incessantly are launched there new 
fleets, which go to carry abundance to 
the suffering, to the hungry. From these 
peaceful scenes, rises a battle hymn: 
“Thou shalt not enjoy with impunity this 
prosperity, unless thou defendest the 
immutable principles on which it depends. 
If somewhere, afar, the columns of jus- 
tice crumble, the roof of they house will, 
before long, fall and bury thee.” 

In their sleep, the noble hearts of these 
sons of democracy bound. It is not neces- 
sary to explain to them the reasons which 
have brought them to this camp and 
which will lead them into the line of fire. 





Safeguard Your Property 


Yes—more than that, safeguard the interests of your 
country. For the menace of the arsonist, the firebug and 
the dynamiter is over the land, and no man can tell where 
next its fangs will strike. Merely human watchfulness will 
not suffice. For the sub-human intelligence with which we 
are confronted is the secret, furtive action of the poisonous 
serpent. 

Protect your plant, as hundreds of others are doing, with a 
sturdy, non-climbable, crime-barring fence of 


PAGE 


WIRE-LINK FABRIC 


Made with all the skill and scientific 
knowledge of wise eumntedtaie that has Other PAGE Products 
made Page products famous. ‘ eae 
Also drawn in Page Mills from billets of Special Analysis Wire 
ARMCO (American Ingot) iron, produced Armco Iron Welding Wire 
by. the American Rolling Mill Company of —_ Galvanized Wire 
Middletown, Ohio. : = 

7 P Wire Mill Products 
Page provides the only wire products made Ww Wire Farm F 
from this famous iron, thus giving to Page oven Wire arm Fence 
users its special rust-resisting qualities Wire Lawn Fence 
plus the thirty-five years of Page domi- Giidesentel leon Bante 
nance in the fence field. Meliietesittees 


Protection fence is today a necessity for 4, eae 
every industrial plant. Let the Page En- Copperweld — 
gineering Department at Adrian go into Clad Steel—Wire 

the matter with you, and demonstrate its Armco Iron Magnet Core 
economy as well. Wire 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


[Formerly Page Woven Wire Fence Company 
ADRIAN, MICH. Factories: _MONESSEN, PA. 


Branches: New York, 30 Church Street; Pittsburgh, 644 Union 
Arcade; Detroit, 660 W. Fort Street; Chicago, 175 W. Jackson 


Boulevard. 
GADDIS & DIXON, Medford, Ore. 
Sole Distributors on Pacific Coast 


Is Your Plant PAGE PROTECTED? 
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To Win the War 


The Christian Science 
Monitor, as an international 
daily newspaper, presents to 
its readers a clear, calm, and 
exact record of world hap- 
penings, and interprets them 
editorially from the view- 
point of Principle and un- 
iversality. 

. The Monitorsupports every 
right effort to win the great 
struggle now engaging our 
national attention. Its fear- 
less exposure of the attempts 
of evil influences to interfere 
in our affairs aids and en- 
courages all people to united 
service for the certain tri- 
umph of right. 

With its own news-gathering ser- 
vice in every part of the world, 
The Monitor publishes in detail the 
facts about the most important 
world events, and, through its in- 
ternational circulation, promotes 
a better understanding between 
peoples and nations. 

The Christian Science Monitor, 
3c acopy,is on general sale through- 
cut the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading- 
rooms. A monthly trial subscription 
by mail anywhere in the world for 
75c; a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON ; U. S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 











CastillejaSchool forGirls 


Accredited by Colleges East and West. Grammar and 
P. Send for oe cy catalogue 
2 


rimary Departments. 
Principal: Mary I. Lockey, 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 








The reasons are there, living in them, 
accumulated by ancestors, accentuated 
by the paradise where they were born. 

hose reasons are so strong that they are 
instincts. The soul of the West speaks to 
them, the spirit of the high ranges, the 
heart-beats from distant ranches, the 
breath of the ocean, the calm strength 
of the rivers, the murmur of the forests, 
the eloquent silence of the deserts, the 
buzzing of the workshops, the song of 
the harvests, the noise of cities and ports. 
The gift of nature and the creation of 
man must be neither vain nor selfish. The 
present is fortified by the past. They 
know, these young soldiers, that they are 
going, like their fathers, to originate a 
more splendid future, by fighting and if 
necessary dying. On the battlefields of 
France they will hasten the victory of the 
Right, of Civilization, of the best human- 
ity. No! these are not empty words; 
there is in them a religion. They are vol- 
untary and conscious, the new crusaders 
of liberty for men and for nations. 


One Way to Help 


WING to the enormous increase of 

Government war work, the Govern- 
mental Departments at Washington are 
being flooded with letters of inquiry on 
every conceivable subject concerning the 
war, and it has been found a physical im- 
ossibility for the clerks, though they num- 
Ser an army in themselves now, to give 
many of these letters proper — 
and reply. There is published dail 
Washington, under authority of sn i 
direction of the President, a Government 
newspaper—The Official U. S. Bulletin. 
This newspaper prints, every day, all the 
more important rulings, decisions, regu- 
lations, proclamations, orders, ‘etc., as 
they are promulgated by the several 
departments and the many special com- 
mittees and agencies now in operation at 
the National Capital. This official jour- 
nal is posted daily in every postoffice in 
the United States, more than 56,000 in 
number, and may also be found on file 
at all libraries, boards of trade, cham- 
bers of commerce, the offices of mayors, 








You start a bank account to save money. Put Hassles 
Shock 


Absorbers on your Ford for the same season. 


per gallon of gasoline because acar easily 
= smoothly requires less power to oe it. They pay 
for themselves in tacsesadl tire mileage because they take 
the weight ofthe car off the tires ae akin it from every 
jolt pei ra 300,000 Ford Owners recognize their eco- 
nomic Wt, 
Better than any bank account, they give an actual phys- 
7 comfort to riding that cannot be computed in terms 
money. 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Write today for Free Trial Blank and we will 
have a set of mg) ut on your Ford without a ecnt 
of expense to y yr 10 days. 

Then, if you are aiid ts do without 3 

them, they will be taken off without # 


Write teday—NOW. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, Ine. 
863 NaomiSt. Indianapolis Ind, 












#> Soldiers Soothe 
39 Skin Troubles 


with Cuticura 


lg Soap. at my 
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Sére Muscles 


here is an in tic germicide liniment 
—one that is eal aling, cooling and sooth- 
ing. Absorbine, Jr., is more than a germicide, 
more than a liniment—it is both. It means 
prompt relief from aches and pains; keeps little 
cuts and bruises from becoming more serious. 


‘Absorbi ne J! 
THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
Neat 

It is especially good for children’s hurts 
because it 1s so harmless and safe to use—made 
of pure herbs and positively non-poisonous. 

Use Absorbine, Jr., wherever a high-grade 
liniment or germicide i is indicated. To reduce 
inflammatory conditions — sprains, wrenches, 
swollen veins or glands. 

To reduce bursal enlargements 
wens, weeping sinews. 

To allay pain anywhere —its 
anodyne effect is prompt and 
lasting. 

To heal cuts, bruises and sores. 


Only a few drops required at 
an application. 


$1.26 a bottle at druggists 
or postpaid. 
A Liberal Trial Bottle 


will be sent you upon receipt of 
10 cents in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
243 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 

























governors, and federal officials. By 
consulting these files most questions will 
be found readily answered; there will be 
little necessity for letter writing; the un- 
necessary congestion of the mails will be 
appreciably relieved; the railroads will 
be called upon to move fewer corres- 
pondence sacks, and the mass of business 
that is piling up in the Government De- 
aaa will be eased considerably. 
undreds of clerks now answering cor- 
respondence will be enabled to give their 
time to essentially important work, and 
a fundamentally patriotic service. will 
have been performed by the public. 


Thatisall the time you need to 
change a tire with the Minute 
Demountable Wheel—the most 
convenient and quickest tire- 
changing device ever invented. 
Carry your tire this summer 
on a spare wheel for double 
protection against accidents 
to tire or wheel. Doctors, 
women, owners of Ford De- 
livery Fleets, every alert Ford 
Owner—you need this device. 
If your dealer has not yet se- 
cured his allotment, write us. 

fet will send you full particu- 










a consists of extra 

wheel, interchangeable front 

or rear, four special hubs to 

replace Ford Hubs and Minute 
rench. 









One Nut To Unscrew, 
That’s All You Do. 
Write Department D. 
Hill-Smith Metal Goods Co., 
82 Brookline Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Licensed under patents of 
Be the Wire Wheel Corporation 
of America, 








The bank has been robbed of a large sum— 
from the “inside.” An accusation is made in 
the directors’ room, where a tense, nervous 
group of officials await the coming of the 
missing member. At last he enters—with 
another man. What he tells his associates 
and how it affects every man in the room 
makes “A THIEF AT HEART,” by Wilbur 
Hall, a dramatic masterpiece of its kind. 
Read this strong story in the August Sunset. 
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C amouftlage 


PIQDERN camouflage, the out-door art 
first practised by the French and now 
so effectively developed in the war zone, 
is, contrary to general belief, an ancient 
American institution. This fact was 


ARRY your grips 
on the running 
board. Motor- 

ists everywhere find 
the Bulldog Luggage 
Guard the most effi- 
cient and satisfactory 
made in taking care 


proved recently by the drivers of a camou- of their luggage while 
flaged Kissel Kar while on a tour through traveling. 
the Indian reservations of the West. It holds grips of any 


Size firmly to the 
running board of the 
car, doing away with 
the crowding of foot 
room. You can pile 
one grip on top of the 
other as the guard is 
long enough to take 
care of three good- 
sized suitcases. 


When not in use the 
Bulldog Luggage 
Guard can be unfast- 
ened and carried in - 
the pocket of the car. 
It takes only a few 
seconds to take it off 
or put it on. It is 
made of the most 
substantial material throughout and will wear for many 
seasons. If you are doing any touring this summer, be sure to 
carry a Bulldog Luggage Guard with you. 


Bulldog Luggage Guard 


“Won't Let Go” Price, $2.50 


If you send us the price, you will receive by return mail a Bulldog 
Luggage Guard, or you may find that your nearest accessory 
dealer has one in stock. 

Should you not be satisfied with the one we mail you, you are 
privileged to return it and money will be refunded. 


We make to order waterproof coverings for luggage 


Address: BULLDOG LUGGAGE GUARD CO., 38 Elm St., Nashua, N. H. 
CHAS. A. BACON & CO., Pacific Coast Agents, 417 Montgomery St., San Francisco 


They discovered that apart from its 
modern application, there is little new 
about the art except its name. 
Naturally the wierdly striped auto- 
mobile created a great deal of interest 
among the red men, who listened atten- 
tively to the explanations of the purpose 
of the futuristic application of paint. 
It was noticed, however, that certain of 
the older Indians seemed to look upon the 
bizarre creation with unusual passiveness. 
Then, when some of them finally spoke, 
it became clear that this startling appa- 
rition on wheels embodied an idea that 
had become outworn with the advance of 
civilization among the Indian tribes. 
As these statements became more 
frequent, the tourists began to search for 
data that would prove the American 
Indian to be the original camoufleur. 
They learned, among other things, that 
paint on an Indian’s face and body, as 
well as on his teepee and other personal 
possessions, was originally used to secure 
protective coloring, after the species of 
camouflage instinctively employed by so 
many members of the ssiak Siesta. 
One weazened squaw, who had lived 
through a long period of conflict between 
her people pd the early white men, 
furnished, through an interpreter, an 
interesting account of how the Indian 
children of bygone generations were 
taught to become skillful in disguises. 




















Ask Your Dealer For 


Don’t take chances 





They learned how to use leaves and 
flowers and other natural products of the 
forest and field in their hair and clothing 
so that they could creep through the 
woods unseen. They learned to blend 


yO, 


this year! Use 
GOOD 
LUCK 








their bodies with almost any surround- Talking Machines, Type- The Original 
ings in which they found themselves, for writers, Phonographs, Adding COLD PACK 
protection as well as for the successful | ff Machines, Cash Registers, Guns ~ a 
stalking of game or enemies. F i ond Tos ane a8 ann eee fee Att ead fore 
It was a custom, when a young Indian It absolutely prevents rust. NYOIL now SS Espey teaching “cold 


GOOD LUCK rubbers because they won't “blow-out™ 
— sterilization nor harden, shrink orcrack afterthe jar is 
sealed. Send 3c stamp for new book on preserving or |5cin 
stampsfor | doz. rings (25c for 2 doz.) if not at your dealer's, 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
26 Hampshire Street Cambridge, Mass. 


A sold everywhere by all hardware and 
A sporting goods men. Large bottle 
A (cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial size, 10c. 
ay WM. F. NYE, 
i] New Bedford, 


aspired to the estate of warrior, to test 
him in his ability to successfully camou- 
flage himself. The tourists were told 
that one demonstration required was 
that the ambitious youth approach as 
closely as possible the enamel war- 
riors without being seen. The skill with dt: == New 

which the young buck masked himself, The — 2 Self-Hanging-~ 
blending his body into the foliage of the Only Shade = Y), di 

woods, probably helped determine his Made With a uaor 
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standing as a scout or fighter. Ventilator. Ventilating 
Camouflage—by whatever name it ary en 

originally went—is no longer practised by aecmen 

the American Indian. Today it is the With New 

pale-face who employs this ancient means Self-Hanging 


of protection on an enormous scale. And Device 
today, through the selective draft, the 
oung American Indian in khaki is 
rought into contact, on the fields of 
France, with the modern development 


of the primitive art of his fathers. 
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New Self-Hanging Vudor Ventilating Porch Shades 
give you protection from the sun and also seclusion, 
and the Ventilator woven in the top of each shade 
automatically clears the porch of impure hot air. 


Let us tell you of many other good things built into VUDOR Porch 
Shades exclusively, send you illustrations in color, and name of dealer. 


Hough Shade Corporation, 257 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
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What would you 
like to raise? 


FRUIT? GRAIN? SUGAR BEETS? 
POTATOES? LIVESTOCK? ALFALFA? 


Whatever your choice may be, Mon- 
terey County can give you returns far 
above the average. 

The climate is mild and equable, and 
has that which increases the working 
power of every person on the farm. 

baad soil ranges from the heavy alluvial 
loam in the valleys, to the gravelly loam 
of the foothills, enabling a aanios for,any 
desired product. 

The rainfall is ample for those crops not 
requiring unusual amounts of water, 
while the depth of surface water, rang- 
ing from ten to forty feet, affords in- 
expensive irrigation facilities. 


onterey Count 


CALIFORNIA 


has much of its valley lands open for 
development, a point which is an ad- 
vantage to the settler seeking fresh 
opportunities. 

The county has always been one of la 
holdings, but within the last few months 
there have m thousands of acres 
made accessible to the small farmer. 
The northern end of the county is the 
chief fruit-producing region. In the 
central and southern sections, dairying 
and beet-raising are the two chief fac- 
tors, while in the extreme south hay and 
grain are still the leaders. 

San Francisco is but 100 miles to the 
north and can be reached in a few hours 
by train or on highways famous for their 
smoothness. Write for illustrated litera- 
ture to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 





SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 

















REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 

From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 

shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


203 South Dearborn Street, Chicego 
Pacific Bldg., San Francisco Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
New York Reston Cincinnat! 














‘ ~ See 
LASKA 


Sailings from Seattle Every Week 


During 
JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 
An ideal trip through the placid waters 
of the famous Inside Passage in a land 
of scenic Grandeur 


11 DAY TOURS . . $75.00 
18 AND 20 pa TOURS . . $100.00 AnD ‘$120.00 
nvows wii PanTE sarh—erTm 
“Admiral Line Service” insures comfort 


Full particulars—New Folders — Maps — Cabin 
Plans on application 
PACIFIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


808 Second Ave. 653 Market Street 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 

Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Western Washington and Oregon 


Q. I would like some of your free 
literature about the states of Washington 
and Oregon, especially those parts west 
of the Cascades. I wish to learn some- 
thing of the farming and dairying oppor- 
tunities, particularly dairying and poul- 
try-raising. Which would be the better 
region for this, the Willamette valley 
near Portland or near Seattle? What do 
improved farms cost in this region?— 
A. H., ArKansas City, Kansas. 

A. In compliance with your request, 
we are having descriptive literature sent 
to you from the best agricultural dis- 
tricts of Washington and Oregon. 

There is really very little to choose be- 
tween the Willamette valley, in Oregon, 
and say the Payallup valley in western 
Washington. Both offer exceptionally 
good dairying opportunities and the 
climate is not dissimilar, Of course, as in 
all well-developed sections providing good 
market and transportation facilities, one 
must be prepared to pay a good price for 
dairying land. These land values are not 
inflated, for they have stood the test of 
ye ears of varying business conditions. 

he success of the farmers in both of these 
valleys has proved pretty conclusivel 
that dairying is one of the most depend- 
able and profitable forms of farming. 

Good bottom land suitable for dairying 
could not be bought for much less than 
$200 or $300 an acre. Of course, unim- 
proved and logged-off land can be bought 
at much lower prices, but when the ex- 
pense of clearing and other preparation 
has been taken into consideration, it. will 
amount to about the same thing. 

You have not said how much capital 
you have, and of course the scale on which 
you go into the dairy business will depend 
largely upon this. Any choice that you 
might make between western Oregon and 
western Washington, must be largely 
determined by personal taste and by the 
particular properties that you can buy. 

Both poultry and berries are raised 
very weiner in these valleys. In the 
Payallup Valley there are many success- 
ful berry and poultry producers whose 
holdings do not exceed three or four acres. 
Their success is partially due to the fact 
that very effective codperative marketing 
associations have been organized among 
both poultry and berry growers. 


He Has a Good Deal to Learn 


Q. I am a young man nineteen years 
old and for some time have had a desire 
to go to Montana. I know very little 
about the country. If I go I will give my 
attention to sheep-raising. Has not this 
state agood climate? [havea few hundred 
dollars and I think that the best way to 
get a start would be for me to get a job 
as a sheep-herder. Is there any home- 





STRONGFORT 
tama = 


Van Nuys Hotel 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Affiliated with Hotel Clarendon, Seabreeze, Florida 
OPERATED BY E. L. POTTER CO. 





The Van Nuys is known 
the world over among the 
best class of travelers for 
its high standard of service 
and its homelike surround- 
ings and atmosphere. Its 
biggest patronage is from 
the better class of travelers 
on the Pacific Coast and 
that tells the story. a 


Write for rates and full particulars or for any 
other information about Southern California. 


B. W. Thompson and A. J. Pedersen 


Managers 











PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, New York 
School of Household Science and Arts 
Courses training Teachers of Household Science 
or Household Arts (2 years), Institutional Workers 
(1 year), Dressmakers (1 year), Dress Designers 

(1 year). Catalogue sent on request. 

















For Summer Home 
Comfort Indoor Closet == => 


Odorless — fit note Germ-Proof 


laced i 
U 3. "HEALTH Rbees ‘Prive 
tae Abotis ye Gn By Bs 
quirement pa BI State Boards 
of Hes Health endorse oh 10,000 0" in use. 
Exclusive territory. Catalog . 
Comfort Chemical Closet Co..2147 Factories Bidg., Toledo, 0. 





OH, YOU SKINNY! 


Why stay thin as a rail? You don’t have to! 
And you don't have to go through life with 
a chest that the tailor gives you; with arms 
of childish strength; with legs you can 
hardly stand on. And what about that 
stomach that flinches every time you try a 
square meal? Are you a pill-feeder? 

Do you expect Health and Strength in 
tabloid form—through pills, potions and 
other exploited piffle? 

You can’t do it; it ean’t be done, 
The only way to be well is to build up your 
body—all of it through nature’s methods— 
not by pampering the stomach. It is not 
fate that is making you a failure; it’s that 
poor emaciated body of yours; your half 
sickness shows plain in your face and the 
world Joves healthy people. So he HEALTHY 
—STRONG—VITAL, That's LIVING. Don't 
think too long; send 6 cents in ee | bas 
cover mailing expenses of my book, 
motion and Gonservation of Health, 
Strength and Mental Energy” written by 
the strongest physical culture instructor in 
the world. 
LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical and Health a 
582 PARK BLDG., NEWARK, N, J. 
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stead land and is it arid or is it suitable 
for grazing? On the whole describe the 
land in Montana. How much land would 
it take to pasture a hundred sheep? I 
understand Montana is thinly settled and 
there should be a chance for me out there. 
—J. D., Wosurn, Mass. 

A. Montana is the third largest state 
in the Union with an area of something 
over eighteen times that of Massachu- 
setts, and with a diversity of conditions 
even more pronounced. As you can 
judge from this, it would be somewhat 
difficult to “describe the land in Mon- 
tana” in the space of a necessarily short 
letter. Montana is a state of tremendous 
resources, with great areas of fertile, 


irrigated land; and much greater areas of 


undeveloped and semi-arid land. Much 
of this undeveloped land is open to home- 
stead entry and great sections of it are 
suitable for grazing. 

With your total inexperience and with 
your lack of capital it would be almost im- 
possible for you to either homestead or 
buy land where you could raise sheep. 
Raising stock on grazing land is an under- 
taking that requires capital. One must 
not alone have a large acreage of land, 
but also some land on which winter feed 
can be raised, for, in as severe a climate 
as that of Montana, stock must be fed and 
sheltered through the winter. 

If you are strong and husky and have 
really made up your mind that you want 
to go to Montana, the best thing that you 
can do is to put your few hundred dollars 
somewhere where you can’t easily get at 
them and strike out. You would have 
little trouble in getting farm work in any 
agricultural section of the West this 
summer, and the experience would be in- 
valuable, for you still have a great deal 
to learn about the West and sheep-raising. 


He Wants to Quit 


Q. I am what most western Texas 
range men are after something like a 
three years’ drouth. Because of condi- 
tions here I intend to go into a new 
country and take a fresh start. 

I am a man thirty-nine years old and 
have a wife and six children, the oldest 
being fourteen years of age. All of the 
four boys have ae taught to work on a 
ranch but could soon learn farming, as I 
was raised on a big stock farm. I have 
had as much as 200 acres of alfalfa; fed 
about 2000 cows at a time and have run 
over 3000 goats and sheep. I have al- 
ways made more clear money out of hogs 
than anything else and used to run from 
300 to 400 hogs in eastern Texas. 

I understand that ranch hands are 
scarce in the West. I intend to start 
from here in June and would like to have 
a job in sight when I start. I have a 
thousand acres of dry school land here, 
with a house and barn and an acre of 
irrigated land. I want to trade, or sell 
it for about $3000 in all. 

If you know of anyone wanting Texas 
locations, I would be glad to get in touch 
with them. I would also be glad to have 
you put me in touch with someone want- 
ing a man and family. I am willing to go 
any distance from the railroad, but want 
to make enough for a living and to edu- 
cate my children.—R. H. P., Saracosa, 
Texas. 

A. We were interested in reading your 
letter and we are publishing it in the 











Alfalfa, 
stock and 
dairying 
form a 


money-making 


combination 








Taking 

the golden 
harvest 

to market— 


the modern 
way 





Help California Feed 
the Nation 


To provide food, and then more food, is a prime necessity. It 
is also a most profitable undertaking. Prices for all kinds of farm 
products will be high for years to come. 


Give Sacramento County your earnest consideration. 


The whole area of 632,108 acres is fertile. The soil is alluvial 
wash from the mountains and hills, and in places is 40 feet in depth. 
Think of rich sediment soil extending to this depth and of the cre- 
ative values contained therein. Through this plain runs the Sacra- 
mento River, the largest in the state, affording cheap transportation 
for the county’s products between the cities of Sacramento and San 
Francisco. 


Three transcontinental railways afford reasonable and rapid trans- 
portation facilities to the large Eastern markets. 


Fruits of every variety—citrus, deciduous, natives of the tem- 
arg Pranychen wap and tropic regions—are grown in the county. 

hey ripen early and consequently bring the top prices of an early 
market. The dry atmosphere is especially adapted to the drying 
of fruits. Huge canneries offer a certain and good market for all 
surplus fruits and vegetables. 


In the bottom-lands, along the rivers, all kinds of vegetables 
thrive and yield large profits. It is quite common to market two 
crops a year from these lands. 


Poultry and stock-raising are prominent, and splendid oppor- 
tunities are offered to the dairyman. There are a number of large 
creameries, and the largest and most modern dairy on the Coast is 
located in the county. The mild and temperate climate permits 
stock to graze the year round, while the soil is peculiarly adapted to 
the growth of alfalfa and forage crops. 


Grain, the price of which has been soaring beyond all precedent, 
can be grown with large profit in outlying sections where the land is 
exceedingly inexpensive. 


Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch of farming interests 

you and ask us all the questions you want answered. We have special 

aie gaa farm advisers, experts in all lines ready to advise al uae 
© settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT | 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Uncle Sam 


invites you to rest and 
recuperate this summer 
in America’s Nationai 
Parks—to prepare your- 
self in these great recrea- 
tion spots both physic- 
ally and mentally to do 
your “biggest bit.” 


LET US HELP YOU PLAN 
YOUR WESTERN TRIP 


Write Today for Literature 


Denver Tourist Bureau 
617 Seventeenth St., Denver 
Branch Bureaus: 
KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


ST. LOUIS 





7. Baty 7 
LCi Yale 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
NATIONAL PARK 
lant) s ns 
Colorado 








“let’s go fishin’” 

How many times have you made 
that suggestion since P were a boy in 
“knee pants?”’ Do you still heed the call of lake 
and stream and the great outdoors, bidding you 
come and drink Sony Soom the one spring of 
eternal youth—clean thful sport in the open 
strength cod ith Sraltet plnetee toni oh Reitioe 
bass, those are the days thst no one cap ‘afford to mise. 
f few moments practice with a South Bend Anti-Back- 








‘e, as thousands of anglers 

Quality Tackle at your 

dealers. Write to us for your compi of the 
book “*The Days of Real Sport,” illustra’ by Brices 

fishing information. Send dealer’s name. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
90 Colfax South Bend, 


(CN Indiana 
Ca ALITY TACKLE ) 


Panic as! 






262! 
















STATE 


Evergreen and evercool! 
Snow-capped mountains, 
virgin pine forests. na- 
tional parks, seas, lakes, 
waterfalls, roads into 
the heart of it all! And 
Alaska, the wonder- 
Jandat ourdoor! This 

book beautifully il- 

lustrated, tells you. 


Write: 
I.M.HOWELL 
Secretary of State 
Dept. 8, Olympia,Wash 

















“Womanly” Way 


To Remove Hair 


El-Rado 


Youthifying the underarms with El- 
o sanitary lotion isan agreeable way 
to remove the hair. Easily applied with 
absorbent cotton to the face, neck, under- 
arms or limbs. After removing the hair 
from your underarms with El-Rado yot 
can wear chiffon sleeves withoutany dress 
shields, and enjoy a delightful sensation 
of comfort and cleanliness. Entirely harm- 
less. Ask for “El-Rado” hair remover at 
any toilet goods counter. Two sizes, 50c 
and $1.00. Money-back guarantee. 


Tf you prefer, we will fill your order by 
mail, if you write enclosing stamps or coin. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. A, 112 £. 19th St., New York 








HAVE YOU A 
| SWEETHEART, 


Sorf or Brother in training camps 
in the American Army or Navy? 
If so, mail him a package of 
- ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, the antisep- 
tic powder to be shaken into the 
shoes and sprinkled in the foot- 
bath. The American, British 
and French troops use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, because it takes the 
Friction from the Shoe and fresh- 
ens the feet. It is the greatest 
comforter for tired, aching, ten- 
der, swollen feet, and gives relief 
to corns and bunions. 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual 
advises men in training to shake 
Soldiers use Foot-EKase in their shoes each 

oot=Ease morning. Ask your dealer to- 
day for a 25c. box of Allen’s Foot-Ease, and 
for a 2c. stamp he will mail it for you. What 








remembrance could be so acceptable ? 
BBP PLL AD AL lel ale “~ 
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columns of SunseT Macazine, in the 
hope that some of our readers may be in- 
terested enough to put you in touch with 
some definite opening. It will also inter- 
est a great many people who seem to have 
dificulty in making a choice between a 
large amount of poor land and a small 
acreage of good land. Your experience 
on a thousand acres of Texas school land 
ought to be illuminating to many of our 
readers. 

We are unable to give you any direct 
assistance in either securing employment 
in California or in disposing of your 
property in Texas, for neither the one nor 
the other are exactly within our scope. 
During the coming year there will be a 
very real shortage of competent farm 
labor all over the Pacific Coast, and we 
see no reason why a man of your expe- 
rience should not be able to get work. As 
we say, if any of our readers know of an 
opening for you, we will be glad to pass 
the word along to you. 


Prospects for the Poultry Business 


Q. I have $2500 in cash and am think- 
ing of going to California to try my luck 
in the poultry business. My intention is 
to buy five acres of land near Los An- 
geles. I ama single man. Please tell me 
what you think about this proposition. 
I think that Sunset is one of the finest 
magazines that I have ever seen.—O. J., 
Cansy, MINN. 


A. The present is a mighty poor time 
to consider staking your all in the poultry 
business in California. During the past 
two or three years, in spite of abnormally 
high prices for eggs, the poultryman has 
had a pretty hard row to hoe. He has 
found that the prices of his products have 
never quite caught up with the high 
prices of feed. As a result, only the best 
established and the most experienced 

roducers, in communities enjoying the 
ie market organizations, have been 
able to make a Kedle money. Many of 
the small producers, with limited credit 
and inadequate plants, have had to drop 
by the wayside. 

Such has been the situation for the 
past year, and owing to a short and in some 
places dry winter this year, this con- 
dition will only be accentuated, for feed 
will be higher than ever next fall. Only 
the phenomenal man can make a go of it. 
Success in poultry-raising depends a good 
deal upon personality, for it requires un- 
ceasing vigilance and infinite patience. 
One man may fail and another may suc- 
ceed under identically the same con- 
ditions. 

We believe that with your capital 
you would have a very much better 
chance of success in general farming on a 
small scale than you would have with a 
ranch exclusively devoted to poultry. 
You could go in for poultry quite exten- 
sively even so, for when you have any 
amount of land devoted to other crops 
the chickens can usually forage for a 
great part of their own feed. __ 

In our judgment the man with small 
capital, good farming experience and 
abundant industry and energy can do far 
better in general farming than in exclusive 

oultry-raising in the Far West just now. 
3ut as soon as feed prices go back some- 
where near normal, the poultry producers 
of the Far West will come into their own, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


WASHINGTON LANDS 
Land near work—10-20 and 40 acre tracts 
sold on easy payments. Cheaper than renting. 
Here you can on gs little farm while you are 
earning good vig n rk in our mills and camps. 
8-hour ey. ittle money will start you. H.C. 
Peters, owner, 716)4 3rd Ave., Seattle. 


OREGON LANDS 
For Sale or Exchange—Timber, Orchards 
and fruit ae: on: stock and poultry ranches; 
also city pro Best all-the-year-round climate 
on coast, with y= medicinal springs. Beaver 
Realty Company, Ashland, Oregon. 


PATENTS 

Startling Patent Facts. Send postal for 1918 
Edition 90-page book Free. Your idea may mean a 
fortune if handled rightly. Learn how my service 
differs. Send sketch or model for actual search. 
George P. Kimmel, Patent Lawyer, 25-G, Oriental 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Patents. Trademarks and copyrights. Our 
handbook on patents will be sent free on request. 
All patents secured through us are described with- 
out cost 6. = atentee in the Scientific American. 
Munn & C atent Attorneys. 676 Woolworth 
Bldg. N. Y.; Washington, D. C., office, 625 F St. 

Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 

Wanted—An Idea. Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you wealth. Write f for ‘‘Needed ot tues. 
tions’’ and ‘Patent Buyers.’ Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., Washington, D. C. 

Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 
Side Line Salesmen—Selling Premium As- 
sortments. Get our New Live Up-to-date Line at 
pao Se .. pays from $5.00 to¥$15.00 commission 
pero rite today. Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 
igel ag Chicago. 
Agents wanted to advertise our goods by 
distributing free samples to consumer. 90c an 
our: Write for full particulars. Favori Chemical 
Co., 576 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


SONGS WANTED 
Write the Words fora Song. Wewrite music 
and guarantee publisher’s acceptance. Submit 
— on war, love or any subject. Chester Music 
, 538 S. Dearborn St., Suite 212, Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
If you suffer from piles or fistula the Elec- 
trothermal Method wil qty and permanently 
d you of the distress. he very worst cases of 
hemorrhoids have disappeared under this treat- 
ment in two weeks. nyone can easily use the 
method privately at home. No drugs, diet, mas- 
sage or exercises, but a wonderfully rapid Be 
that can’t harm the most delicate person. The 
outfit costs $15.00 but you return it and get your 
money back if not satisfactory. One-third of our 
atrons are the best physicians of the country. 

rite us frankly and ask for information. o 
failures. The lectrothermal Co., Dost Bldg., 
Steubenville, Ohio. 

Cash. Send by Mail. Any Discarded Jewelry, 
new or broken, Diamonds, Watches, old gold, silver, 
Gee, =o points, false teeth in any shape. 

e send at once and hold your goods 10 
days. Goods are returned at our expense if our offer 
is unsatisfactory. New Catalogue of Bargains in 
New Jewelry sent free. Liberty Refining Co., 
Est. 1899. Y-432 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Plant Ginseng or Golden Seal this Fall. No 
better investment. 50 by 100 feet ome = in either, 
at maturity would be worth $2,000 to $2,5 Write 
for booklet and price list of seed and a, The 
Rising Sun Ginseng Nursery, Box 330, Narrows, Ky. 


Old Coins. Large Spring Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale, free. Catalogue po prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hessle n, 101 Tre- 
mont St., Dept. 8, Boston, Mass. 

Ingrowing Toe my . “<> immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver ones , sage 
ance, easily usted. irculars free. Peerless 
growing Toe Nail Co., 519 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


PROSPECTS INNUMERABLE 


Mothers, fathers, brothers, sweethearts, 
friends—each and every one will subscribe 


° American Khakiland 


the “Illustrated National Magazine of 

Fact and Fiction for the Man in Khaki.” 
Big Stories, Important Articles, 
Wonderful Pictures—All War 


Join our staff as subscription representative and 
make from $10.00 to $15.00 cash every day. 


AMERICAN KHAKILAND 


Circulation Department 
925 Commerce Street, Tacoma, Wash. 































































































SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 
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Look for the sign. 
You’ll find it everywhere. 


You can count on the dealer who dis- 
plays it. 


We have chosen him for his reliability. 
Then marked him for your convenience 
with our Sales and Service Depot Sign. 


His is not merely service in its ordinary 
sense—repairs, accessories and tires when 
you need them, 


‘Royal 
Cord’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ 





Good Tires ond Good Tire Service 





Also Tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, Bicycles ana Aeroplanes. 


—but a highly individualized service for 
you and your car—adapted to the particu- 
lar conditions you have to meet. 


He will tell you the tire you ought to 
have—‘Royal Cord’, ‘Nobby,’ ‘Chain’, 
‘Usco’, or ‘Plain’. 

He knows which of the five is best for 
your car. Ask his advice. 


Bank on his judgment as hundreds of 
thousands of experienced motorists are 


doing. 


‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ 
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United States Tubes and Tire Accessories Have All the Sterling 
Worth and Wear that Make United States Tires Supreme. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 




















for better lubrication 


+} ] your crank-case “ ith Zero- 
ne and keep your engine young 
]-powered, smooth-running, 
} ee ee ee 
, and economical in fuel and 

ie : ] 
oil consumption. Correctly re- 


nnea trom se 


phalt-base crude, 


ZEROLENE 
The Standard Oi! for Motor Cars 


. [Ca ss 
gives perfect lubrication with less 
leposit. 


wear and more power because it 


. | 
wear and jeast carbon ¢ 


lubricating body at cylinder 
carbon because, being made 
halt-base crude, it burns clean 


*s out on exhaust. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(CALIFORNIA) 





By CoM sigiiinkauines 
ideal 
Fountain Pen 


The International Pen 
Waterman’s Ideal is in harmony with the times, because it encourages personal 
letter writing, saves time, and eliminates material wastes. Its outdoor convenience 
helps to add to the daylight hours. The letters of these historic days should be 
well done in ink, with a smooth writing Waterman’s Ideal, as they will be put away 
among the keepsakes for the years to come. 
$2.50 and up Sold at the Best Stores Folder on request 
L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, New York 


24 School Street 115 So. Clark Street 17 Stockton Street 179 St. James Street, W. 41 Kingsway 6 Rue ia 
Boston Chicago San Francisco Montreal London, W.C. 





